

















THE PRESIDENT’S program of 
equal sacrifice has not been carried out. 
On April 27 the Chief Executive pro- 
posed a seven-point program to stop 
inflation by distributing the necessary 
sacrifices over different groups of the 
population. “Discrepancies between 
Yow personal incomes and very high 
personal incomes shall be lessened,” he 
said. “No American citizen ought to 
have a net income, after he has paid 
his taxes, of more than $25,000 a year.” 
The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has scornfully rejected this 
$25,000 top for personal incomes set 
by the President. While employers 
attempt to use the President’s proposal 
to stabilize wages as an excuse to stop 
all wage increases, several thousand 
wealthy persons in control of companies 
filling war contracts are to be permitted 
to keep self-conferred incomes, after 
taxes, ranging from $50,000 to more 
than $600,000 per annum. What sacri- 
fices are these fat cats making? Will 
some one tell us, please? 


PAUL V. McNUTT, the War Man- 
power chieftain, indicates that, for the 
present at least, skilled workers who 
are not in war jobs will merely be 
urged by the United States Employ- 
ment Service to transfer to war work 
but not made subject to any compul- 
sion. The War Manpower Commission 
has set up machinery to mobilize work- 
ers for war jobs by voluntary means. 
Eight directives to other government 
agencies have been issued. These es- 
tablish a system of priorities under 
which war industries will be given 
preference in the assignment of avail- 
able workers. Several weeks ago some 
Manpower Commission subordinates 
proposed “job freezing” and “work or 
fight” policies, but labor denounced 
the proposals, pointing out that volun- 
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tary procedures would be much better. 
The new labor priorities system will 
not benefit sweatshop employers, for 
if their wage scales are below prevail- 
ing rates they will be unable to get 
workers through USES until their 
wage levels are brought up to standard. 


THE TRUMAN Committee, acting at 
the request of Donald Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board, 
has carefully investigated the charges 
of Robert R. Guthrie against Philip 
D, Reed, WPB dollar-a-year man who 
draws $120,000 from the General Elec- 
tric Company while toiling for Uncle 
Sam. The Committee finds that Mr. 
Guthrie was not talking through his 
hat when he lodged his grave accusa- 
tions against Reed. The latter, ac- 
cording to the Truman group, “did not 
take the necessary action to obtain the 
maximum conversion of private indus- 
try to war production in the shortest 
possible time.” The Committee voices 
the belief that “the Guthrie case points 
to the conclusion that certain dollar-a- 
year men within the Bureau of Indus- 
try Branches are unable to divorce 
themselves from their subconscious 
gravitation to their own industries.” 


TWO AND ONE-HALF million 
mothers and wives of union men are 
now banded together in an international 
organization—the American Federation 
of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor. 
First formed on a provisional basis in 
1938, the Federation was set up as a 
permanent body at a convention at 
St. Louis last month and immediately 
pledged its efforts to help win the war. 
High praise for the work of the women 
was voiced by President Roosevelt in a 
message which was read at the conven- 
tion. An account of the meeting of the 
A.F.W.A.L. will be found on Page 7. 
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Freedom for All 


Our nation is composed of no one 
race, faith or cultural heritage. It is a 
grouping of some thirty peoples 

linked together by 
their confidence in 
our democratic in- 
stitutions, as ex- 
pressed in the Dec- 
laration of Inde- 
pendence and guar- 
anteed by the Con- 
stitution for them- 
selves and for their 
children. 

The keystone of our union of states 
is freedom—freedom for the individual 
to worship as he chooses, to work as he 
chooses. Liberty, if it is to be for all, 
must be protected by basic safeguards 
intended to give it the most general 
diffusion attainable. 

Our success thus far as a nation is 
not because we have built great cities 
and big factories and cultivated vast 
areas, but because we have promoted 
this fundamental assurance of freedom 
upon which all our material develop- 
ment has depended, and have tolerated, 
and learned to use, our diversities. 

Quite apart from any reasons of hu- 
manitarianism or justice, it is only 
common sense to safeguard jealously 
the rights of minorities. For minori- 
ties are rich assets of a democracy. 

Our way of living together in Amer- 
ica is a strong but delicate fabric. It is 
made up of many threads. It has been 
woven over many centuries by the 
patience and sacrifice of countless 
liberty-loving men and women. It 
serves as a cloak for the protection of 
poor and rich, of black and white, o 
Jew and Gentile, of foreign and native 
born. For God’s sake, let us not tear it 
asunder. For no man knows, once it 
is destroyed, where or when man will 
find its protective warmth again. 

Wendell L. Willkie. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Editor Vol. 49, No. 7 
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By WILLIAM GREEN 


MERICAN labor celebrates this 

A Fourth of July not with parades 

and fireworks and speechmak- 

ing but with another day’s hard work 

to preserve the independence which 

our forefathers won for us 146 years 
ago. 

Let the parades this year be the 
onward march of our armed forces 
against the enemy. 

Let the fireworks be the bursting 
of bombs dropped by our Flying Fort- 
resses on Axis strongholds on the bat- 
tlefronts. 

Here at home the workers of Amer- 
ica will steadfastly stick to their job 
of producing the implements of war 
in such tremendous volume that ulti- 
mate victory over the enemies of hu- 
man freedom will be assured. 

On the Fourth of July the American 
people commemorate their political 
independence, won by a bitter strug- 
gle and maintained through the years 
by constant vigilance. 

This year we Americans face the 
most critical test in our history, for 
our political independence hangs in 
the balance of a worldwide war. 

Many smaller nations already have 
fallen victim to ruthless aggression. 
We have seen what happened to their 
people. 

Millions of workers have been con- 
scripted into labor battalions and 
forced to toil like slaves for their 
conquerors to make arms for further 
bloodshed. 

Thousands of innocent hostages 
have been murdered in a deliberate 
campaign of terror. 

Whole populations have been 
robbed and starved by conscienceless 
plunderers. 

America is now menaced by the 
same fate. The bloodthirsty and pow- 
er-hungry dictators of Europe and 
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Asia covet our land, our resources 
and our strength. They are all-out 
to destroy everything America stands 
for, because they know that so long 
as freedom flourishes here, they are 
not safe. 

By the same token, we Americans 
now realize that so long as oppression 
and slavery exist anywhere in the 
world our own freedoms are not 
secure. Therefore, we are fighting 
this war not only to protect our own 
rights and privileges but to share 
them with every member of the hu- 
man race. 

We have now been in this war only 
seven short months. The enemy struck 
at us when we were not prepared. 
Almost overnight we have been forced 
to turn our plowshares into swords, 
to convert our huge peacetime indus- 
tries into arsenals for war, to train 
our fun-loving young men into grim 
soldiers, to forget our private interests 
and ambitions and concentrate on the 
one and only job that is now the as- 
signment of every American—to help 
win this war for survival. 

I am proud to say on this Fourth 
of July that American labor has done 
and is doing its part gloriously. 








The response of American workers 
to their country’s emergency was in- 
stantaneous. Their first thought was 
not what they could get out of this 
war for themselves but what they 
could give to speed victory. 

Voluntarily, American labor relin- 
quished the exercise of its right to 
strike. Voluntarily, the workers of 
our nation offered to put in longer 
hours. Voluntarily and enthusiastic- 
ally, they threw themselves into the 
race for war production, with the 
result that American output of planes, 
guns, tanks and ships now far out- 
strips that of our enemies. 

No one has to crack the whip 
over American labor. Our workers 
and their union leaders are Amer- 
icans first and trade unionists second. 
There is nothing that they can do, 
no sacrifice they can make, that they 
will not gladly offer of their own free 
will. 

On this Independence Day the 
American labor movement dedicates 
itself to proving that our free work- 
ers will outproduce the slave labor 
of the Axis powers and that this 
margin of our superiority will be a 
vital factor in winning the war. 
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at War 


ONDON is a battered, war-torn 

city whose proudest heritage today 
is the courage which confronted chaos 
and cruelty. 

It is a grim city, scarred, hungry 
and injured, but it shows a dogged 
determination which lives triumphant 
and unyielding, a grimness which says, 
“We have proved we can stand to- 
gether to defend our freedoms and lib- 
erties, and now await the day when 
we can destroy the monster which 
struck at us day and night.” 

The masses of common people, the 
workers in mine, mill and factory of 
Britain, say it as fervently as their 
leaders. They say it as effectively in 
their way as the oratory of a Churchill. 
They say it, rich and poor together, 
‘ because, after all, they are in it to- 
gether. 

They have learned that bombs don’t 
distinguish between Buckingham Pal- 
ace and the slums of Britain. 

They have learned that in striving 
for victory, the poorest may play a 
bigger part than the richest. 

They have learned that it takes 
brawn and -zeal and endurance and a 
love of freedom, and no class has a 
monopoly on any one of these. 

Yes, the British workers support this 
war of survival, not to preserve the 
status quo but because, like ourselves, 
they prize richly the joys of human 
freedoms. 

They support this war of survival 
because they know that only through a 
representative democracy are there 
hope and opportunity for progress to- 
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ward a finer, brighter and happier 
future. 

And they are thinking of a brighter 
future. Although they hate war and 
the suffering war imposes, the British 
workers will readily tell you that out 
of the worst evil some good may come. 
They maintain that the emergency of 
war many times presents opportunities 
to achieve reforms which in peace- 
time would never get further than “the 
dusty pigeonholes of the bureaucrats.” 

The British Trades Union Congress 
is insisting upon a complete revision 
of all the social services in Britain. 
It is demanding an all-inclusive scheme 
which will cover unemployment, sick- 
ness, maternity, non-compensable acci- 
dents, invalidity, old age, blindness, 
death, widowhood and orphanhood re- 
gardless of status or income. 

The British workers realize they 
have a particularly tough job to do 
and are facing it with energy and en- 
durance. To an American just visiting 
Britain for a few weeks the blackout 
alone is a nerve-racking experience, 
and when one realizes that the British 
people have lived in this blackout for 
nearly three years he has a fuller ap- 
preciation of the difficulties they are 
living under. 

One evening the Polish workers’ 
group gave me a dinner at which Jan 
Stanczyk, the Polish Minister of Labor, 
spoke. It was quite late when the event 
concluded, and after the experience of 
trying to return to the hotel I was not 
out again after the blackout began! 
Although I did not go hungry while 





in Britain, the food I got after long 
waits and many times standing in 
queues was not the nourishing kind we 
get at home. I weighed 145 pounds 
when I boarded the Clipper for the 
flight to England; when I returned, 
less than four weeks later, I weighed 
133. 

This was not because I did not 
get enough to eat, but the food I did 
consume lacked the nourishment I was 
used to. There were no eggs, milk, 
cream, fresh fruits or good meat. Such 
meat dishes as were available appeared 
to me to be about 90 per cent potato 
and 10 per cent meat. The only foods 
unrationed were fish and horseflesh, 
and fish was not always available un- 
less you “got there first.” I didn’t 
try the horseflesh! 

The rationing system affects rich 
and poor alike and includes every daily 
need. Being allowed only 15 pounds of 
baggage on the Clipper, I made no 
effort to purchase gifts of any kind 
except a small silk dress for my grand- 
daughter. When I went to Selfridge’s 
store on Regent Street to buy the 
dress I found that it was necessary to 
have three coupons. 

I secured the coupons after some 
difficulty, returned to the famous store 
and purchased the dress, only to have 
the saleslady hand it to me without 
wrapping of any kind. They had had 
no wrapping paper for a long time, she 
informed me. 

But the rationing problem and the 
blackout, difficult as they are for the 
British people, are minor indeed when 
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coipared with the effects of the indis- 
criminate bombing. Nearly every street 
in London and several other cities I 
visited showed signs of bombing or 
machine-gunning. On many streets 
familiar to Americans the Nazi bomb- 
ers flew only a few hundred feet above 
the ground, spewing out their bullets 
everywhere. Many large areas are 
merely heaps of rubble. 

After visiting one of the devastated 
sectors in a district of workers’ homes 
which was one of the first to suffer 
from Hitler’s onslaught, I remarked to 
Ernest Bevin, the British Minister of 
Labor, that the razed area was “one 
of the slums.” He retorted quickly that 
the bombed structures were “the homes 
of workers where thousands of their 
children were born and suckled.” 

I talked with workers in Bristol, 
London and Glasgow and other British 
cities and without exception found them 
grim and resolute, with no thought of 
anything but victory. However, I found 
many of them, particularly in Glasgow, 
who were questioning seriously whether 
the rights of property were not being 
given precedence over human rights. 

Some of the older workers reminded 
me that they remembered the last war 
and the promises that were then made. 
They also remember the terrible de- 
pression on Clydeside after the last 
war, and they are demanding, instead 
of vague promises, that as an expres- 
sion of good faith they be given an 
equality of status now and not wait 
until the war is over. 

The workers on the Clyde freely 
assert that while limitations have been 
placed upon industry, the status of the 
employers has been preserved in such 
a way that the solution of postwar 
problems will be little different from 
the experiences at the end of the last 
war. They are insisting upon the ful- 
fillment of the pledges given to them 
in regard to postwar problems. 

Although strikes are outlawed in 
Britain, there apparently is no attempt 
to shackle labor. The record indicates 
that, on a percentage basis, fewer man- 
hours have been lost in the United 
States since Pearl Harbor than have 
been lost in Britain since Dunkirk. 

But the British have another problem 
which is giving the labor movement 
some concern. Public attention was 
being drawn to an increasing degree 
of “absenteeism,” particularly in the 
heavy industries, where in some plants 
lack of attendance at work had in- 
creased considerably from what it was 
in prewar days. It was being sug- 
gested that a careful examination be 
made of the time-cards of individuals 
absenting themselves from work and 
that they be summoned before a Joint 
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Timekeeping Board, representative of 
employers and workers in the plant. 

I was amazed at the lack of under- 
standing of American labor’s war ef- 
fort on the part of the average Brit- 
isher. Apparently our newspapers and 
the British correspondents who pick 
up their news from them had drama- 
tized our industrial disputes in such a 
selective way that the British public 
had forgotten all about our enormous 
production effort. It was interesting 
to note that, although there were sev- 
eral disputes in Britain while I was 
there, the newspapers had little or 
nothing to say about them. 

British production, in spite of 
troubles, is steadily increasing, but it 
has not yet reached its peak. I think 
they have approached the problems of 
production and the general overall 
problem more democratically than we 
have. Our approach in most instances 
has ignored the representative prin- 
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ciple. “Directives” have been issued 
without consultation of either labor or 
industry, while in Britain no directive 
of any kind which deals with the prob- 
lems of labor and industry is ever 
issued until labor and industry repre- 
sentatives have had an opportunity to 
counsel and advise on the problem. 
Labor and industry, organized in this 
way, have become the chief bulwark 
of British democracy. Their demo- 
cratic decisions set up economic rules 
of conduct and prevent individual 
plants from undercutting their com- 
petitors or exploiting their workers. 
The rules of the game are not made 
by well-meaning college professors, but 
by the men who operate the industry 
and have a stake and an equity in see- 
ing that they are properly carried out. 
The British workers place great em- 
phasis on consultative advisory labor 
groups which operate on a national, 
regional and local basis throughout 
the country, alongside similar employer 
groups. The workers insist that such 
groups, representing and chosen by the 





qualified organizations of management 
and labor, are necessary to make any 
democratic agency a reliable instru- 
ment to cope effectively with the urgent 
problems confronting industry and 
labor. 

British labor believes it is better to 
pool brains to determine policy than 
to have single executives banging out 
“directive orders.” And they fear that 
the combination of economic as well 
as political power in the same persons 
may cause a form of “control” which 
might threaten the existence of indi- 
vidual freedoms. 

All of this was very evident at a 
meeting of Labor Members of Parlia- 
ment I addressed at the British House 
of Commons. They made it very clear 
that they looked to the British Trades 
Union Congress to advise on all pol- 
icies dealing with the production of 
war materials, subcontracting proced- 
ures, inventories of idle men and ma- 
chinery, intelligent utilization and al- 
location of manpower, wage controls, 
safety and prevention, and many other 
important problems, on which I frankly 
admitted we, in the United States, had 
not had much opportunity to counsel, 
advise or participate. 

On the question of wage and price 
controls in Britain there is a great 
deal of misinformation in our country. 
Despite the fact that this is the third 
year of war, I found that during 1941 
increases in weekly wage rates, on the 
basis of figures from the Ministry of 
Labor, totaled more than $8,000,000 
for about 8,000,000 wage-earners. This 
compared with an increase of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 for the same num- 
ber of wage-earners in 1940. 

The British trade unions estimate 
that average weekly earnings in all in- 
dustries for which information is avail- 
able rose about nine per cent by the end 
of 1941 as compared to 1940. The aver- 
age wage level was approximately 26 
per cent higher at the end of 1941 than 
at the beginning of the war. These 
figures represent the rate of wages 
only and do not include increases re- 
sulting from fuller employment, over- 
time pay and payments under bonus or 
incentive systems. 

Good common sense and a full exer- 
cise of the established machinery has 
played an important part in stabilizing 
Britain’s war economy and has helped 
greatly to keep wages and prices fairly 
steady despite the terrific upheavals. 
Although the cost of living is up 30 
per cent and wages 25 per cent since 
the war started, price levels are the 
same as they were a year ago. 

Much to my surprise, I found there 
was no large price control organiza- 
tion for the policing and enforcement 
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of orders. The administration of the 
Price Control Act is controlled by a 
central committee with seventeen local 
or area committees throughout the 
country. All these committees are re- 
cruited on a voluntary basis, and in- 
clude in every instance representatives 
of the British labor movement, nomi- 
nated by the labor movement. 

The problem of proper distribution 
of manpower between the armed serv- 
ices and industry was being discussed 
by a national committee which was 
composed of the representatives of in- 
dustry and labor and the Ministers. In 
view of the importance this problem 
has in our own nation at the moment, 
it is interesting to note that some of 
the major recommendations of this 
committee were the following : 

(1) A permanent committee, inde- 
pendent of departments and reporting 
direct to the War Cabinet, should be 
set up to estimate the best allocation 
of manpower between industry and 
the fighting services. 

(2) Stricter attention should be 
given to insure that officials respon- 
sible for absenteeism fully exercise 
their powers, and further steps should 
be taken, if necessary, to bring home 
to offenders the serious consequences 
of idleness. 

(3) Compulsory methods should 
be used in any area where women are 
available, if employers cannot be in- 
duced to increase the proportion of 
women to that which is considered ap- 
propriate in suitable occupations. 

(4) Further measures should be 
taken to rehabilitate wholly unem- 











ployed workers classified as unsuit- 
able for normal industrial employ- 
ment, 

(5) The release of further labor 
from the distributive trades is a 
source of supply which should not 
be neglected. 

(6) A survey should be made of 
establishments where training capacity 
is available, and powers used to require 
employers to train the quota deemed 
necessary. 

(7) Labor supply should be treated 
as an integral part of the production 
problem, with unified direction in each 
region to deal with the detailed distri- 
bution of labor, and this 
should be exercised by the 
regional boards, which also 
should have machinery for 
securing the carrying out of 
their decisions as to trans- 
ferable labor which can be 
released. 

In the field of production 
the democratic process is 
again emphasized. There 
are eleven regional produc- 
tion boards, each composed 
of six representatives of 
employers and workers and 
nine representatives of the 
public. The regional boards 
have district offices and dis- 
trict production committees, 
consisting of an equal num- 
ber of employers and work- 
ers, to which all complaints 
from the joint factory com- 
mittees are referred. 

On a national basis there 
is a National Production 
Advisory Committee to the 
Minister of Production, 








consisting of eleven members selected 
from the regional boards, six mem- 
bers from employers’ organizations 
and six members of trade unions. This 
committee meets monthly and forms 
an emergency committee to deal with 
all urgent matters and requirements 
on the production front. 

The British workers have proved 
their willingness to forego their hard- 
est-won and most vigilantly guarded 
rights when they are assured the right, 
through their chosen representatives, to 
participate in the process of policy- 
making and administration. They have 
concentrated authority, but they have 
done it in large measure by representa- 
tive delegation, which is the essence 
of democracy. 

British labor leaders make it clear 
that their fight to win the war and 
defeat aggression in any form is also 
a fight to change the old order so that 
the hazards of insecurity may never 
again breed a gang of selfish brutes 
who would rule or ruin. 

They want to join with their Amer- 
ican friends and build a code of inter- 
national justice—economic and social 
as well as political. They want to join 
with us and the United Nations in 
building a system which will police the 
world against international criminals 
who would exploit the weak, seduce 
the strong or rape the innocent. 

They remember that both our na- 
tions had the opportunity but failed to 
organize the peace after 1918. This 
time British workers are determined 
to erect, out of their fight and suffer- 
ing, the foundation for a brotherhood 
which will make of a whole united 
world a land of the brave and a home 
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Women’s Auxiliaries 


OLD COMENTION 


HE AMERICAN Federation of 

Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor 
conducted a most successful convention 
last month at St. Louis. Labor leaders 
and government officials in charge of 
war activities addressed the assembled 
delegates. 

President Roosevelt sent the follow- 
ing message: 

“Your organization has an impor- 
tant role to play in the war effort be- 
cause your activities are so closely 
associated with the important work of 
the preparation of materials so neces- 
sary to victory. 

“In helping to carry on the life of 
our people and doing your daily duty 
of keeping the home fires burning and 
promoting the family welfare, you are 
helping to make the essential sacri- 
fices — conserving resources, sharing 
commodities and helping in the pro- 
tection of civilians against the men- 
aces of air raids, malnutrition and 
epidemics. 

“For all this I want to thank you 
and wish you continuing success.” 

Numerous other messages were re- 
ceived from leaders in civic life as well 
as from outstanding figures in the 
trade union movement. 

The convention authorized the offi- 
cers to dispatch a cablegram to Gen- 
eral MacArthur reading: 

“The officers and members of the 
American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor, through their 
delegates in convention assembled, 
solemnly pledge their unqualified sup- 
port to you in our war for world free- 
dom. We desire to express our su- 
preme confidence in your ability to win 
a final victory.” 

Resolutions proclaiming all-out sup- 
port for every war activity were passed. 

This was the second convention of 
the A. F. W. A. L. The first was 
held at Cincinnati in 1938 during the 
Union Label and Industrial Exhibi- 
tion. 

Permanent officers were elected and 
a revised constitution was adopted. 
Mrs. Herman H. Lowe, president of 
the woman’s auxiliary of the National 
Federation of Postoffice Clerks, was 
chosen as president. 

Mrs. Lowe, in her speech of accept- 
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ance, urged an immediate drive to or- 
ganize new auxiliaries to local unions, 
central labor unions, state federations 
and national and international unions. 
She emphasized the importance of 
women’s auxiliaries in every war 
activity and in preserving American 
labor standards. 

I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer 
of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor, was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the A. F. W. A. L. 

The following were elected as vice- 
presidents : 

First vice-president, Mrs. Anna P. 
Kelsey of the women’s auxiliary of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employes of America; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Laura Essman of the 
women’s auxiliary of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America; 
third vice-president, Mrs. Margaret 
McDonald of the women’s auxiliary of 
the National Association of Letter 





Carriers; fourth vice-president, Mrs. 
Elda Luebbert of the women’s aux- 
iliary of the International Association 


of Machinists; fifth vice-president, 
Mrs. Pauline Eisinger of the Michigan 
Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of 
Labor. 

Sixth vice-president, Mrs. Caroline 
Stiglbauer of the Milwaukee Council 
of Union Auxiliaries; seventh vice- 
president, Mrs. Anna Preusser of the 
women’s auxiliary of the St. Louis 
Central Trades and Labor Union; 
eighth vice-president, Mrs. Mona Elder 
of the Seattle Central Council of Aux- 
iliaries; ninth vice-president, Mrs. 
R. B. Peck of the Utah State Council 
of Auxiliaries; tenth vice-president, 
Mrs, Fred J. Kreger of the New Or- 
leans Ladies’ Auxiliary 68, Brother- 
hood of Painters; eleventh vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Olive Roth of the women’s 
auxiliary of the Fond du Lac Trades 
and Labor Council ; twelfth vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ilda Anderson of the Den- 
ver Joint Council of Women’s Aux- 
iliaries. 

A resolution thanking the labor press 
for its cooperation in publicizing the 
union label idea was adopted. 

The executive offices of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Women’s Auxil- 
iaries of Labor are at the American 
Federation of Labor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Full information about 
forming women’s auxiliaries to local 
unions and city central bodies may be 
obtained by writing to headquarters. 





Mrs. Herman H. Lowe, president of Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries, 
is snapped with Secretary Ornburn of Union Label Trades Department 
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INCE the first battles of this war, 

which were fought on Polish soil, 
the Polish people have uninterruptedly 
waged war on the German aggressor 
despite Poland’s military defeat. 

The Polish workers and peasants, 
seasoned fighters in the century-old 
struggle against Czarist, Prussian and 
Austrian oppression, have not yielded 
to the Nazi yoke as they had not 
yielded to the reactionary and fascist 
influences which prevailed under the 
dictatorial regime of the last years of 
the country’s independence. 

In independent Poland they had wo 
democratic rights and a good measure 
of social legislation. They created 
independent workers’ and peasants’ 
movements, and were able to maintain 
them during the thirteen years of dic- 
tatorship. They carried on a constant 
struggle against domestic reaction. 

In the present war against the for- 
eign aggressor the Polish people are 
fighting not only for national inde- 
pendence but also for their social 
achievements, which even the dictator- 
ship had been unable to wrest from 


>W. R. Malinowski has been associ- 
ated with the labor movement of his 
native Poland since his high-school 
days. Born in 1909, he was educated 
at Cracow. He has written books and 
many articles on economic topics. He 
is now in the United States as a repre- 
sentative of the Polish labor movement. 
ts 


them. They are fighting for democ- 
racy, for the right to organize and the 
right to strike, for workers’ protective 
legislation and social security. And 
the Polish workers, peasants and in- 
tellectuals persist in the struggle pre- 
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Despite arrests and tortures, brave Poles continue to resist the Nazis 


cisely because they know what they 
are fighting for. 

From the very first, the Polish work- 
ers realized that this war was a war 
of ideologies and it could not be lim- 
ited to Poland alone. 

They were confident that the forces 
of liberty and democracy throughout 
the world would arise to fight against 
the Nazi onslaught. 

They knew that in industrialized 
countries democracy is impossible 
without the support of the workers,- 
without a free and politically conscious 
labor movement. 

International solidarity, a slogan 
first created by the labor movement, 
thus became an important rallying 
point in Poland’s struggle both before 
and after it had been driven under- 
ground. 

Poland is experiencing a reign of 
terror unprecedented in the annals of 


history—a terror far worse even than 
that employed by the Nazis in other 
conquered countries. The Germans 
are deliberately attempting to extermi- 
nate the Polish people. But this is to 
be only a beginning. According to the 
frank declaration by Herr Gurtner, 
German Minister of Justice, made, 
during his visit to Cracow, “Poland 
is today the testing ground for the 
future world state, and the just regime 
established here will be the pattern for 
the other nations under German pro- 
tection.” 

It becomes of utmost importance, 
therefore, to know what the invaders 
have done to Poland, and how the 
Poles fight against them. 

During the very first weeks of the 
occupation the Germans launched a 
wave of mass arrests and mass execu- 
tions which still continues unabated. 
Artists and scientists, peasants and 
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workers, industrialists and landowners, 
merchants, professionals and priests 
have all experienced the severity of 
the “New Order.” The fate of the 
workers, however, has been particu- 
larly harsh. The Nazis know that the 


workers constitute one of the chief . 


centers of Poland’s stubborn resist- 
ance, a fact which clearly emerged 
from the first days of the war and 
became especially evident in the heroic 
popular defense of Warsaw. The in- 
vader has consistently been trying to 
break down the entire population by 
hunger and terror, reinforcing his gen- 
eral policy by the particularly vicious 
slave-exploitation of labor to help the 
German war machine. 

The Germans have introduced in 
Poland the “universal obligation to 
work.” Many of Poland’s industrial 
plants were either destroyed during the 
war or dismantled and sent to Ger- 
many. Employment in the remaining 
plants accounts for not more than 40 
per cent of the prewar level. During 
the past year the shortage of raw ma- 
terials has brought many more estab- 
lishments to a standstill. 


At the same time the Polish labor - 


legislation and the system of social 
insurance have been abolished, work- 
ing hours extended to at least ten a 
day and the unions dissolved. 

In the western districts, incorporated 
in the Reich, the Nazi legislation on 
labor has been adopted, but it applies 
only to German workers, as provided 
in the regulation issued in December, 
1941, by Herr Greiser, the gauleiter 
of Western Poland. 

The great numbers of Polish unem- 
ployed have been ordered by the Nazis 
to register under the penalty of deny- 
ing the food rationing card to all who 
fail to comply. Those registered were 
then required either to go to Germany 
for compulsory labor, or to form labor 
battalions in Poland. 

The Jews, enclosed in ghettoes, were 
ordered to form special working de- 
tachments, and the ghetto authorities 
were made responsible for supplying 
the required quotas of manpower for 
the heaviest labor. 

All these measures, however, failed 
to induce Polish workers to accept 
work in Germany. The “hunting 
method” was then resorted to in order 
to supply the manpower needed for 
the Reich. Over one million Poles are 
today doing compulsory labor in Nazi 
Germany, most of them sent there by 
force. The majority of these Polish 
workers live in special labor camps, 
subject to inhuman treatment and iso- 
lated from the German population, 
which is forbidden to enter into any 
social relations with them. Although 
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the official regulations do not forbid it, 
in practice they are not even able to 
send any money to their families at 
home. 

Polish workers are being trans- 
formed into slaves, and the other sec- 
tions of the population are forced into 
joining them as unskilled workers. In 
the Nazi scheme Poland is nothing 
more than a reservoir of slave labor 
for the benefit of the “master race,” 
a reservoir, moreover, which is becom- 
ing rapidly depleted through the enor- 
mous death rate and the declining 
number of births. 

The following table provides a clear 
picture of what is happening to Po- 
land’s population under the Nazi rule 
(the figures given are per thousand 
inhabitants) : 


Births TOTAL GENTILES JEWS 
First half, 1939 84 77 10.1 
First half, 1941 5.5 6.4 38 

Deaths* 

First half, 1939 5.7 5.9 5.0 


First half, 1941 14.9 96 24.3 


Natural Increase 
First half, 1939 2.7 1 
First half, 1941—94 —3 


* Deaths through execution are not included in 
this computation. 
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The larger part of the Polish popu- 
lation has lost all means of subsistence. 
Those who still earn anything are not 
able to help their starving friends and 
relatives, as had usually been the prac- 
tice during depressions. 

Wage increases have been forbidden 
since the issuance of a decree of the 
Governor-General, Frank, in October, 
1939, 

The lowest wages are generally 
maintained at the prewar level, but all 
wages above the barest minimum have 
been lowered, for Poles must not re- 
ceive more than one-half of the money 
paid to German workers doing the 
same work ; skilled workers and highly 
qualified professionals receive but one- 
third of the salaries paid to Germans 
for equivalent work. 

The Poles, moreover, must work 
longer hours despite the lower wage ~ 
rate. Their wages, low as they are, 
are further subject to a 13 per cent 


“equalization tax” for the “reconstruc- 


tion of the General Government”— 
Central Poland—and “to cover the 
costs of inclusion in the Reich” (in 
Western Poland). With the other 
compulsory contributions, such as that 
for the German “Arbeitsfront,” the 
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At the risk of their lives patriots publish more than 100 illegal papers 


deductions comprise nearly 20 per cent 
of the total wage. 

When a delegation from one of the 
factories appealed to a high Nazi offi- 
cial to permit their factory manage- 
ment to effect a small rise in wages, 
he replied : 

“T frankly admit that your wages 
would be insufficient for freemen, but 
for slaves even these wages are too 
high.” 

In addition to this enormous de- 
crease in the wage rates, the real value 
of the wages, in terms of the price 
level, has fallen to less than 10 per cent 
of the prewar standard. Neither is 
this remedied by the food ration- 


workers’ families today eat only bread, 
potatoes and cabbage. 

The great majority of people in 
Poland live below the barest subsist- 
ence level, and cases of death from 
starvation are more and more frequent. 
Conditions among those who have 
work are almost as bad as conditions 
among the jobless, for the hard work 
and long hours result in a loss of en- 
ergy which is not compensated by the 
meager additional food cards and the 
totally inadequate earnings. 

From the very first, the Polish work- 
ers have had only one answer to the 
invader. It is repeatedly proclaimed 


Perhaps the best proof of the effec- 
tiveness of this activity is the fact that 
the German high command has been 
compelled to set up a special force of 
more than 40,000 soldiers and S.S. men 
to guard Polish railways and roads 
against sabotage. These guards pro- 
tect German transports going to the 
Russian front. 

Despite these precautions, sabotage 
in Poland continues on a large scale. 

Recently an important bridge near 
Przemysl was blown up, delaying traf- 
fic for four days. Another act of sabo- 
tage, wrecking one of the roads run- 
ning east from Warsaw, caused great 
difficulties in the transportation 





ing system, for Poles receive food 
cards fdr less than half of the Ger- 
Aan rations, and Jews for much 
less than one-third. 
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of German mechanized columns 
on their way to the East. 

Arson is another effective un- 
derground weapon. Thousands 





According to a secret circular 
of January, 1940, additional food 
cards may be issued to workers 
in especially important war plants, 
but “the rest of the population 
must be restricted to a minimum 
supply of food.” 

The rationing system, as ap- 
plied to Poles and Jews, clearly 
condemns them to starvation. The 
only way to circumvent it is to 
buy essential foodstuffs, including 
bread and potatoes, in the black 
market, at prices many times 
higher than those before the war. 
Careful calculation shows that 
the cost of living to a worker’s 
family consisting of two adults 
and two children has multiplied 
approximately tenfold in terms 





Der Miller Niedzinski hat 
sich gegen die Bestimmun- 
gen zur Sicherung der Er- 
nahrung des Generalgou- 
vernements vergangen, 
Seine Mithle in Kuklowka 
bei Radziejowice ist daher 
niedergebrannt worden, 


Sochaczew, den 30. 9. 1940. 


of farmers burnt their crops to 
prevent confiscation by the Nazis. 
Fire also destroys many factories 
under “inexplicable” conditions. 
A large fire broke out recently in 
an automobile factory, and an 
“inexplicable” lack of water ren- 
dered impossible any action to 
limit the losses. News is con- 
stantly received of numerous fires 
occurring in various parts of 
Poland. 

This work, spontaneous at first, 
is now skillfully organized and 
smoothly directed; it is based on 
the mass underground movement, 
the most important part of which 
is the underground labor move- 
ment. 

The underground organiza- 








of the prewar standard of living. 
The cost of living index for 
working-class families in Poland 
is as follows: 
July, 1939 
July, 1940 
July, 1941 
Sept., 1941 
Dec., 1941 


* This sudden rise in prices must be 
attributed to the German-Soviet war 
and to the large purchases made by 
the German Army. 

In computing this index, the variety 
and quality of goods consumed in 1939 
by the average Polish working-class 
family, consisting of four persons (two 
grown-up persons and two children), 
were taken into consideration. The 
cost of rationed goods has been com- 
puted at the official prices and that of 
non-rationed goods at the black mar- 
ket prices. 

The tremendous rise in prices shown 
by this index, coupled with the fact 
that wages are either kept at the pre- 
war levels or lowered, has brought the 
general standard of living in Poland 
to an unprecedentedly low level. Most 
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Notice announcing the burning of a mill for 
alleged violation of invaders’ regulations 


in the posters and pamphlets illegally 
spread throughout the country: 

“Long live freedom and democ- 
racy !” 

“It is better to die as freemen than 
to live as slaves!” 

Slogans were followed by action. 
Spontaneous mass sabotage, refusal to 
work and guerrilla warfare have been 
the reaction to Nazi atrocities. 

The chief of staff of the S.S. in 
Warsaw, Moder, stated some time ago 
in an interview published by the Nazi 
paper, Die Innere Front: 

“We have to fight thousands of 
armed Polish gangs; more than half 
of their attacks are politically moti- 
vated.” 

The most effective form of struggle, 
however, is the sabotage and passive 
resistance practiced by the whole na- 
tion. In the field of sabotage the 
Polish workers have been the most 
active element, 


tions carry on many other activ- 
ities as well. More than one 
hundred illegal papers are today 
published in Poland, bearing wit- 
ness to the remarkable efficiency of the 
Polish underground workers. Special 
instructions on how to behave toward 
the occupant and how to fight him have 
been issued. “Living examples” are 
also frequent. 

Recently seven trained Gestapo 
agents came to Cracow to find and de- 
stroy an illegal printing shop. They 
were trapped and put to death by 
workers disguised as Gestapo agents 
who had been sent out by the Polish 
underground movement. Governor 
Frank received a letter from the under- 
ground, informing him that his agents 
“had decided to remain in Poland for- 
ever,” and that their uniforms, which 
would be of no further use to them, 
were being returned. 

Gentile and Jew work side by side 
in the underground movement, despite 
the fact. that the Jews have been 
penned up in ghettoes. The Jews have 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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\ew England Labor Moves Forward 


S REPRESENTATIVE of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
New England, I am pleased to report 
thrilling advances in the field of organ- 
ization by the national, international 
and federal labor unions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in this highly 
industrialized territory. 

One of our most important activities 
in recent months has been an organiz- 
ing campaign among the workers in the 
shipyards in the state of Maine. With 
the cooperation of the Metal Trades 
Department, affiliated international un- 
ions and the Portland central labor 
union, we have been successful in win- 
ning two elections. 

The first of these was at the Snow 
Shipyards in Rockland, where the 
American Federation of Labor won 
easily. A contract has been negotiated 
which provides an average 15 per cent 
increase in wages, better working con- 
ditions and a preferential union shop. 

In the case of the South Portland 
Shipyards, we were vigorously opposed 
by the C. I. O., but we were success- 
ful nevertheless, taking the election by 
an overwhelming majority. Result: 
American Federation of Labor, 1,261; 
independent union, 511; C. I. O., 433; 
no union, 86. A contract has been 
drawn up by the employes of the South 
Portland Shipyards requesting reclas- 
sification of the workers, increased 
wages, better hours and improved 
working conditions. 

An organizing drive was conducted 
at the Bauch Machine and Tool Com- 
pany at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
We succeeded in organizing a highly 
skilled group of mechanics. These 
workers come under the jurisdiction 
of the International Association of 
Machinists, and they were turned over 
to that international union. One of 
our organizers assisted in the negotia- 
tion of a contract for this group. The 
agreement calls for much higher wages, 
better working conditions, vacations 
with pay,and a union shop. There are 
some 500 employes working at this 
plant. 

About twenty years ago there was 
a strike at the Moore Drop Forge 
Company, Springfield and Chicopee, 
Massachusetts, for the purpose of im- 
proving wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. Through the combined efforts 
of the notorious National Metal Trades 
Association and the employer, who 
spent thousands of dollars to beat or- 
ganized labor, the strike was lost and 
the employes were left without union 
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representation. Recently organizers 
from this office cooperated with organ- 
izers of the International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers to reorganize these employes. 
Today the workers employed by this 
company are members of the Black- 
smiths and of a federal union. Mem- 
bers of both unions have received sub- 
stantial increases in wages and enjoy 
better working conditions under a 
joint A. F. of L. contract. 

The service employes at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Massachusetts, are 
now members of the Building Service 
Employes International Union. We 
were successful in organizing 500 of 
these workers and have turned them 
over to the B. S. E. I. U. A contract 
is now in existence which provides for 
an increase in wages of $3 per week, 
vacations with pay and better working 
conditions. 

The New England office assisted the 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, central labor 
union, the United Textile Workers of 
America and the Federation of Woolen 
and Worsted Workers in an organiz- 
ing drive at the Arlington Mills, Law- 
rence. Approximately 6,000 people 
are employed there. 

After considerable organizing work 
had been done, a strike was called by 
a non-union group. An election was 
held one week after the strike was 
called off. Representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor were 
forced to go before the National Labor 
Relations Board and insist that the 
independent union had no right to have 
a place on the ballot. The National 
Labor Relations Board ruled that the 
independent union would not be al- 
lowed to participate in the election. 
The C. I. O., which two years earlier 
had collected 300 to 400 pledge cards, 
thereupon petitioned for a place on the 
ballot. The A. F. of L. representatives 
agreed. In the election the American 
Federation of Labor received 3,028 
votes, the C. I. O. 1,011 and no union 
1,218. 

All these workers are members of 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica. The representatives of the U. T. 
W. A. are to be commended for the 
splendid contract now in effect at the 
Arlington Mills. The agreement pro- 
vides for a minimum wage of 50 cents 
an hour, an average 18 per cent in- 


crease in wages, vacations with pay, 
preferential union shop and checkoff. 

Exceptionally good progress has 
been made by the United Textile 
Workers in the mills of the state of 
Maine, where the union has organized 
some 4,000 new members. 

The New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
central labor union has cooperated to 
the fullest extent in organizing cam- 
paigns carried on in that city. The 
American Federation of Labor took 
over an independent organization of 
approximately 12,000 textile workers, 
who are now members of the United 
Textile Workers. It was my pleasure 
to sign a preferential union shop con- 
tract and assist in securing a substan- 
tial increase in wages for this group 
covering virtually every textile worker 
in New Bedford. 

The Allied Printing Trades Council 
has been very active in organizing 
workers in Massachusetts. The Print- 
ing Trades Council won thirty-two out 
of thirty-four elections recently con- 
ducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. One of the most out- 
standing victories was at the Riverside 
Press, producers of textbooks, located 
at Cambridge. The company employs 
750 people. It was the last open-shop 
firm doing this type of work in the 
New England states. We are now 
happy to report the industry in this sec- 
tion is 100 per cent organized. 

Another concern organized by the 
Council is the Carter Ink Company of 
Cambridge. This concern employs 
350 people. A contract is now being 
negotiated for these workers. The pact 
proposes better wages, better hours, 
better working conditions and vaca- 
tions with pay. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was successful in taking over an inde- 
pendent union at Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, the members of which are em- 
ployed by the H. A. Morse Company. 
The independent organization was in 
existence for two years. The workers 
discovered that it was impossible to 
get any benefits under that type of 
setup. The members of the independ- 
ent union were turned over to the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners and the representative of the 
H. A. Morse Company has agreed to 
meet the wage schedule of shop car- 
penters. This means a considerable 
increase in wages for these workers 
and better working conditions, not to 
mention the union shop. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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HE NERVES and muscles of 

American workers are our sinews 
of war. To turn out war production 
at top speed and top quality we need 
workers who have strength and health. 
On their keen eyes and skilled hands, 
on their brawn and stamina depends 
our country’s ability to produce. 

We know that our vital war strength 
is in our industrial manpower ; yet we 
wantonly waste this manpower in our 
_— os We know that the casual- 

ties on America’s industrial front are 
just as important as the casualties suf- 
fered in the line of fire; yet we permit 
the ranks of our war workers to be 
riddled by disabling industrial injuries. 

During 1940 nearly 1,900,000 work- 
ers were killed or injured on their 
jobs. Nearly 2,900,000 workers were 
killed or injured in the line of indus- 
trial duty in 1941. 

These fatalities and injuries happen 
every day. The industrial veterans 
serving the war effort in mines, mills 
and factories are not acclaimed heroes. 
But they, too, are giving up their lives 
in the service of their country. 

A headline announcing that a whole 
division was wiped out by the enemy 
would be received by the people as a 
major disaster of the war. Yet the 
news that 20,000 workers, the equiva- 
lent of a division and a third, were 
killed in industry in line of duty in 
1941 goes almost unheeded. 

Our industrial loss of life and limb 
is reaching truly staggering propor- 
tions. In the past year about 100,000 
workers—the equivalent of nearly seven 
army divisions—have been permanently 
disabled from industrial injuries. More 
than 1,800,000 workers suffered tem- 
porary disability. 

It is estimated that last year the 
actual absence from work caused by 
deaths and permanent disability 
amounted to 50,000,000 man-days, or 
enough work to provide full-time em- 
ployment to 170,000 workers during 
the entire year. 

But it must be remembered that 
workers killed or permanently disabled 
are replaced with other workers, and 
the time lost indicated by this figure 
does not include the time irretrievably 
lost by taking these workers out of 
industry. If standard time charges 
are applied for deaths and permanent 
impairments, the total time lost would 
be the equivalent of 300,000,000 days, 
which means the loss of full-time an- 
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nual employment of 1,000,000 workers 
in 1941. 

These truly staggering losses are the 
result of longer working hours and 
increased fatigue, relaxation of safety 
precautions in rapidly growing war in- 
dustries and the great influx of new 
workers, whose inexperience makes 
them easier victims. 

In direct war industries where the 
conservation of the skilled labor force 
is the most vital, the toll from indus- 
trial injury has been the heaviest. 

In shipbuilding, employment in 1940 
increased 42 per cent over the previous 
year. The number of hours worked 
increased by 51 per cent, but the num- 
ber of injuries 83 per cent. In the 
aircraft industry in that year employ- 
ment increased 106 per cent, hours 
worked 99 per cent, while injuries 
rose 144 per cent. In the manufacture 
of metal-working machinery, employ- 
ment rose by 39 per cent, hours of 
work increased 54 per cent, but in- 
juries increased 90 per cent. In the 
explosives industry where employment 
increased 29 per cent and total hours 
worked 32 per cent, the disabling in- 
juries increased 297 per cent. 

This means an increase in disabling 
injuries nine times the increase in the 
workers’ exposure to such injuries. 
Disability resulting from industrial in- 
jury is directly tied up with the work- 
ers’ job. It occurs on the job while 
the worker is engaged in production. 
Evidence of this is found in the pro- 
portions by types of injuries. Ten 
per cent of injuries were to leg, foot 
or toes, five per cent were eye injuries 
and 80 per cent were injuries to hand, 
fingers or arm. 

It is absolutely imperative to take 
measures both vigorous and drastic to 
safeguard our war workers from in- 
jury. The heavy rates of loss to our 
industrial army must be cut down. 

How can this be done? First by cur- 
tailing the hours of work. Hundreds 
of thousands of our workers in key 
industries and strategic occupations are 
working fifty-five, sixty and sometimes 
seventy hours per week. Sheer fatigue 
is an important factor responsible for 
much of the occupational hazard in 
war plants. 

War work has been intensified. It 
is exacting, trying and tiring. Accord- 
ing to reports received, workers em- 
ployed on ten- and twelve-hour shifts 
are. habitually taking drugs to keep 
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awake and alert on the job. They do 
this to fight sleep, to stave off drowsi- 
ness, to maintain the pace. 

But no man, no matter how healthy 
and strong, can keep this up long, 
After a few months of sustained work 
of this kind the worker becomes a drug 
addict, the tablets prove no longer ef- 
fective. In a few more weeks he finds 
that he is licked, that he is through 
for good. This kind of occupational 
injury does not show up in the totals 
we have cited. But they are a factor 
and an important one in the morale and 
strength of our labor force. 

It is frequently said that in some 
industries in England a sixty-hour 
week is normally maintained. In citing 
the British industrial experience we 
must remember that the pace of work 
here is much faster—our whole indus- 
trial tempo is more intense. What an 
average British worker turns out in 
sixty hours, it takes an average Amer- 
ican worker less than forty hours to 
produce. American industry is tech- 
nologically more advanced. The bur- 
den of effort which daily falls on our 
workers is greater and more fatiguing. 

Equally important in preventing in- 
dustrial casualties is a program of elim- 
ination of industrial hazards, preven- 
tion of accidents and safety education 
in all industrial plants. The problem 
of industrial safety is largely a prob- 
lem of prevention. If a worker inhales 
dangerous fumes or constantly fills his 
lungs with dust which makes him a 
victim of silicosis or tuberculosis, it is 
necessary, of course, to make available 
to him medical care to relieve and if 
possible cure his ailment. But almost 
universally exposures to such indus- 
trial hazards are preventable. 

Prevention of industrial injuries is 
an engineering problem, a management 
problem and a labor problem, as well 
as a medical problem. Such preventive 
programs can be most effective if car- 
ried out with fullest participation of 
workers themselves. It is the responsi- 
bility of unions, therefore, to take the 
initiative and to carry out an active 
part in the development of industrial 
safety programs in every plant, mine, 
mill and workshop. 

In most plants safety programs have 
not been expanded proportionately to 
the number of new workers. Many 
plants have no safety program at all. 
In plants employing less than 750 
workers, in which much of the vital 
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subcontract work is concentrated and 
into which additional war work will 
be distributed in increasing volume, it 
is quite common to find no safety pro- 
gram and no provision for medical 
service. Meanwhile new accident haz- 
ards are cropping up everywhere. Floor 
space is at a premium. Plants are 
getting more congested. With the in- 
creased pace of operations there is 
more failure to keep floor space clean 
while work is going on. 

Where chemicals and explosives are 
produced, where metals are machined, 
lack of air-filtering, air-conditioning 
and common ventilation is deadly to 
the health of the war workers. Yet 
more and more workers are employed 
in such unhealthful conditions and no 
effort is made to test the extent 
to which air is polluted and to 
provide ventilating equipment. 

Protection of workers’ health 
cannot be left to the whimsy or 
the goodwill of the management. 
Elimination of industrial condi- 
tions hazardous to the health of 
workers must be planned and di- 
rected. There must be control. 
There must be inspection. 

Every war contract should 
stipulate minimum standards of 
safety and health to be main- 
tained in every plant to which 
war work is contracted or sub- 
contracted. 





State Departments of Labor, 
charged with the responsibility of 
administering labor laws, have 
had extensive experience in set- 
ting up and supervising indus- 


trial hygiene work. In most 
cases they have experienced in- 
spectors who have the right of 
entry into plants for inspections. 

With the enormous growth of 
war employment, additional per- 
sonnel is critically needed and 
funds for the necessary industrial 
hygiene and safety work are lacking. 
It is imperative that federal funds be 
made available at once to make pos- 
sible effective administration of a pro- 
gram to safeguard the health and lives 
of war workers. Such a program 
should be administered under the su- 
pervision of the U. S. Department of 
Labor with labor cooperation and par- 
ticipation. 

‘2 2 

To maintain their health and stamina 
workers and workers’ families need 
medical services. They need doctors, 
nurses and hospitals. These services 
must be effective. They must include 
medicine and drugs and dental care 
when and where they are needed. 

We have not prepared ourselves to 
protect the health of our people in the 
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war emergency nor are we making ade- 
quate provision for our needs now. 
With the heavy demands for med- 
ical skill made upon the medical pro- 
fession by the armed forces, our med- 
ical resources are being rapidly de- 
pleted. The major portion of doctors 
under forty-five is being called into 
the active armed service. The doctors 
who remain in the community must 
shoulder a greatly increased load. 
But what about the areas of war 
production activity? The U. S. Public 
Health Service estimates that over 
4,000,000 workers and their families 
are to migrate to war production cen- 
ters. Is a sufficient supply of doctors 
assured in these areas vital to the war 
effort? The evidence to date is that 





no concerted effort has been made to 
meet the problem which is already seri- 
ous and which is rapidly assuming crit- 
ical proportions. 

In communities dominated by civilian 
production which is now being cur- 
tailed, physicians who are still avail- 
able are reluctant to move out to new 
war areas. Their source of livelihood 
is an established practice which it has 
taken them a lifetime of hard work to 
build up. To drop this practice is to 
let go their only source of income in 
the future. 

And when the number of patients 
increases the physician feels, and some- 
times rightly so, that he owes a duty 
to the men and women whose case 
histories he knows and who rely on 
him for medical help, and to the for- 
mer patients of other doctors who can 


now get no medical attention from any 
other source. 

But what about the workers who are 
turning out the fighting equipment for 
our air fighters, soldiers and sailors? 

Waynesville; Missouri, is near Camp 
Leonard Wood. It used to be a hamlet 
of 500 inhabitants. Today its popula- 
tion has skyrocketed to 5,000. There 
is only one physician in the whole town. 
He is an elderly man. He is doing 
all he can, but it is physically impos- 
sible for him to treat most of the 
people requiring medical attention. 

This situation is by no means un- 
usual. The map of the United States 
is spotted with places in the same 
plight, or worse. In Hinesville, 
Georgia, the population has increased 

from 600 to 6,000. There are 
two physicians in the town. But 
one is also the mayor and his of- 
ficial duties leave him little time 
for practice. 

In Childersburg, Alabama, the 
population was 515 in 1940. To- 
day it is 6,000 and is rapidly in- 
creasing every week. There are 
only two physicians. 

Valparaiso, Florida, was a 
village of ninety inhabitants. To- 
day the place is packed with 2,000 
people. They are making the 
best of it with practically no 
medical attention. The nearest 
doctor is twenty miles away. 

Bremerton, Washington, had 
a population of 15,000 in 1940. 
Today the population is nearly 
40,000. In the surrounding area 
there are more than 30,000 per- 
sons depending on the doctors in 
Bremerton. This area of 70,000 
inhabitants has been served by 
twenty-eight physicians. Nine of 
them have been called to active 
duty with the armed forces. This 
leaves only nineteen. More are 

expected to be called soon. 

As more people arrive in the area 
fewer doctors remain. Shortly there 
will be only fourteen doctors to care 
for a population of more than 70,000. 
This means one doctor for every 5,000 
people. Specialists will be lacking. One 
of the doctors, who is a reserve officer 
and will soon be called to active duty, 
is the only physician in the area spe- 
cializing in the treatment of eye, ear, 
nose and throat ailments. When-he 
leaves there will be no specialists in 
this extremely vital field. 

According to Joseph W. Mountin, 
Assistant Surgeon-General of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, “The physicians 
in Bremerton are making a heroic but 
hopeless effort to cope with the prob- 
lem. They work around the clock, see- 
ing as many as forty to fifty patients 
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a day. Home visits often cannot be 
made on the day the patient’s request 
is received. Doctors’ offices are so 
crowded that patients wait several 
hours and even all day. Some patients 
are turned away altogether. 

“Under such conditions good med- 
ical service is impossible. The doctors 
admit that the quality of care given is 
poor, and that it is getting worse. An 
expectant mother is now told to come 
for examination every three or four 
months. There simply is not time to 
see her oftener. At the 


beds. Both hospital and medical costs 
are generally far too high for workers 
and their families. Free and low-cost 
clinics in war production areas are ex- 
tremely rare. In scores of areas there 
are no hospitals or clinics at all. There 
are many localities with not even a 
first-aid station near important war 
plants. Instances are still frequent 
where seriously injured workers have 
to be transported as far as seventy to 

one hundred miles for treatment. 
In the areas where thousands of 
workers are coming in, 





rate the doctors are driv- 
ing themselves now, col- 
lapse is almost inevitable 
for some of them. Then 

ere*will be still fewer 
physicians to do the 
work.” 

In a Midwestern in- 
dustrial community the 
population has grown 
from 14,000 to 38,000 in 
less than a year. It will 
soon be more than 50,000. 
The health hazards in the 
community are extremely 
great. The simplest sanitary facilities 
are completely lacking. Sewage is 
carried off in open ditches. Water 
supply verges on the unsafe. Every 
home in the town is overcrowded. 
Every room is congested. The county 
health officer is a chiropractor. No 
personnel is available with skill and 
experience to organize a community 
health program or even to visualize the 
community’s health problem. 

Here is a town on the Gulf coast 
not far from New Orleans. It is to- 
day one of our key shipbuilding cen- 
ters. The city has grown in two years 
from 7,000 inhabitants to 12,500. The 
surrounding county has grown from 
17,000 to 30,000, and the combined 
population is expected to reach 50,000 
before long. 

The entire area depends on the med- 
ical services located in the city. There 
are only five dentists. There are 
only seven physicians. Three of the 
latter are over sixty-five. There is 
only one hospital for the whole area. 
Its capacity is forty beds. It is regis- 
tered as a non-profit institution, but is 
closed for practice to all except two 
physicians. Patients of physicians not 
on the staff of the hospital must either 
be transferred to one of the two staff 
doctors or be cared for at home under 
conditions of serious overcrowding 
caused by the housing shortage. There 
is no other choice, however, except for 
the patients to be transported outside 
the area to other cities. 

In many areas hospitals are so 
crowded that there is a long wait for 
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often without their fam- 
ilies, and in the towns 
fringing Army camps, 
control of venereal dis- 
eases is still the most acute 
health problem. 

While the Army has 
greatly strengthened its 
program to protect its per- 
sonnel with prophylaxis 
and treatment of infec- 
tions, there are no clinics 
available to give the same 
service to workers. Espe- 
cially in areas where over- 
crowding is most serious and where 
there is no proper provision for whole- 
some recreation, vigorous medical con- 
trol of venereal diseases is vital for the 
protection of the whole nation. 

In all these areas provision of sani- 
tary facilities, housing and hospital ac- 
commodations must be provided with- 
out delay. These ill-equipped places 
have been turned into hives of human- 
ity which have become danger points, 
threatening the health of the entire 
nation. In these areas an epidemic is 
a constant threat not only to workers, 
their families and their children, but 
also to the war effort itself. 

Both illness and disability of work- 
ers are a waste of our human resources. 
They are a waste of our economic re- 
sources. They also place an enormous 
economic burden upon the men and 
women who work. 

The financial loss sustained by the 
worker because of industrial disability 
or ill health is a staggering one. 
Whether such loss is sustained by the 
worker because he is disabled or be- 
cause he is unemployed or because of 
old age, he must rely on the social 
insurance system for protection. 

Illness and disability make workers 
not only unproductive, but also insol- 
vent. They are the source of economic 
insecurity which our social security 
program has not yet met. There must 
be provision for disability benefits. 

The structure of America’s great 
social security program will not be 
completed until a general health insur- 
ance program, federal in scope, is put 





in effect to replace the present con- 
fusion, overlapping and inequity result- 
ing from the varying state unemploy- 
ment compensation and workmen’s 
compensation programs. 

Health insurance, together with co- 
operative programs of medical and hos- 
pital care, would go a long way toward 
meeting the workers’ health problem. 
It would not only protect working men 
and women from the crushing expense 
of serious illness or disability, but 
would put medical facilities within the 
reach of their pocketbooks. 

A national program of health insur- 
ance offers the only real solution to 
one of America’s most crucial prob- 
lems. Labor will continue to urge the 
adoption of such a program by Con- 
gress. Until that is done the services 
of competent physicians and hospital 
accommodations must be brought with- 
in the reach of our workers. Doctors 
must be supplied, hospital facilities 
must be provided and medical care 
must be made available to all workers, 
regardless of their financial status. 

Where doctors are lacking, as we 
know to be the case in a large number 
of war production areas, physicians 
must be brought in and given assur- 
ance of income. As Dr. Michael M. 
Davis, editor of Medical Care, has 
pointed out, “Supplying war industries 
with a few thousands of units of med- 
ical manpower is a crucial part of our 
total manpower problem—essential to 
keep millions of soldiers of production 
cfficient, just as a few pounds of tung- 
sten carbide expedite the production 
of tons of fashioned steel.” 

Provision of hospital facilities should 
be considerably enlarged with federal 
aid under the Community Facilities 
Act. The supply and training of ade- 
quate personnel must be assured in the 
organization of hospital services in 
key war production areas. 


Britain Develops Effective Program 


In England an effective program 
has been developed under the stress 
of the war. All establishments with 
more than 250 employes must maintain 
health services. This requirement was 
made compulsory by the British Min- 
istry of Labor last year. In England, 
moreover, there is no financial barrier 
between the worker and a physician or 
a hospital when he is ill. Under Na- 
tional Health Insurance, the worker 
may go to any physician of his choice 
in time of sickness. All workers sub- 
jected to sickness are assured com- 
petent medical attention and hospital 
care paid from public funds, or on a 
voluntary prepayment basis. 

Effective prepayment plans have 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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O N DECEMBER 8, 1941, when the 
President of the United States 
asked the Congress for a declaration 
of war against a foul and oppressive 
system of regimentation which threat- 
ened the liberties of man, the repre- 
sentatives of a free people’s govern- 
ment in Washington ordained that the 
resources and manpower of this na- 
tion would thenceforth be devoted, in 
blood and bone and anger, to obliterat- 
ing fascism and its traces from the 
earth. 

Japan was the immediate cause. But 
we all know our survival has been at 
stake beginning with the seizure of 
Manchuria, the “civilization” of Ethi- 
opia, the hocus-pocus of the Austrian 
anschluss, the rape of Spain, the death 
feast at Munich and the consequent 
degradation of the European continent 
by Adolf Hitler. Now, in our war, 
we are engaged, as Vice-President 
Wallace has magnificently pointed out, 
in establishing “the century of the com- 
mon man.” “i 

This is our inexorable answer to 
those who would enslave humanity. 
Our struggle is in common with that 
of the peoples of the United Nations, 
and at its very heart is the American 
worker. Whatever the outcome of this 
war, his will be the greatest gain or 
his the unthinkable and irretrievable 
loss. 

The American worker, with all his 
hopes in the balance, enlisted in the 
nation’s mighty battle of production. 
Labor’s organized cooperation with in- 
dustry and the armed forces of our 
country has become one of the realities 
of the democratic process under fire. 
Since Pearl Harbor labor’s record has 
been exceptionally distinguished. Beat- 
ing the time schedules is labor’s way 
of proving to the world that in this 
struggle the worker means business. 

American labor is aroused for the 
defense and erection of world freedom. 
Memories of heroic fellow-workers 
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under fire at Pearl Harbor, Wake, 
Guam and Midway move the men of 
labor today to vindicate their comrades’ 
great ard gallant efforts to construct 
the ramparts of liberty in the embattled 
Pacific areas of defense. Labor in 
these instances stood, as it now stands, 
shoulder to shoulder with the armed 
services. The Navy and organized 
labor realize that the American inten- 
tion is to win this war together. We 
shall not come to victory separately. 

To cement this unification of pur- 
pose, and to strengthen the national 
effort in producing the instruments of 
war for our fighting men on a world- 
wide scale, the Navy, in its own labor 
policy, has kept one fact steadily in 
mind—this is the war of the common 
man. Its labor policy must, therefore, 
be progressive and liberal. It has to 
be, since its profound direction must 
necessarily lead, by the use of sea- 
power, to that victory by which the 
common man will possess his inher- 
itance of security and prosperity in the 
new world of peace. 

That labor and the Navy understand 
the common implications of a united 
conquest over international totalitarian- 
ism, and that they are determined that 
it shall be achieved through unselfish 
patriotism, was seen in the conclusion 
of the recent stabilization agreement 
affecting skilled mechanics and work- 
ers in the nation’s shipbuilding drive. 

The stabilization agreement is of a 
beneficial and harmonious nature, the 
product of determined freemen stand- 
ing together in the face of a threat of 
international peril to their lives, their 
security and their right to live and 
work in the American way. Labor’s 
forward-looking viewpoint in this in- 
stance is of notable significance and 
shall not be forgotten. 

It is appropriate to note here that 
the workers in the non-ferrous metal 
mining industries of Montana on whom 


the Navy depends for producing essen- 
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Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


tial war materials decided, on their 
part, to celebrate Miners’ Day a fort- 
night ago as a working day. On its 
part, the Navy, in the person of Secre- 
tary Knox, responded by saluting their 
action. He said the Navy “applauds 
the evidence of goodwill of the workers 
to lick the production job that faces 
them.” Furthermore, on June 14, the 
Navy dedicated a new archives build- 
ing at Burns City, Indiana, made pos- 
sible by the voluntary contributions of 
one day’s pay by the workers at the 
local Naval Ammunition Depot. 

These are but two of many stirring 
examples of cooperation, loyalty and 
confidence which today characterize the 
spirit of American labor dedicating 
itself to the fighting needs of the 
American Navy. 

At the same time it is possible that 
grievances may arise. Men have the 
right to express their views in our 
democracy. The Navy, the Army and 
the Air Forces will safeguard and for- 
tify that right as well as other guar- 
antees of freedom for all men. But, as 
labor itself realizes, America’s utmost 
consideration must always be the win- 
ning of the war. 

No American will deny that any 
unreasonable insistence on personal 
rights may conceivably imperil the 
greatest victory in mankind’s long 
struggle for freedom. Anything which 
might impede that victory should be 
avoided by free Americans. 

You of the American Federation of 
Labor realize the deep significance and 
the timely importance of President 
Green’s words: “Our workers and 
their union leaders are Americans first 
and trade unionists second.” You have 
grasped the unmistakable lesson of his- 
tory—how workers and trade unions 
under the Nazi, Italian and Japanese 
governments are hit the hardest. There 
can be no system in a totalitarian state 
in which the working man may express 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Hold On! Deliverance Is Coming! 


SECRETARY GEORGE MEANY’S ADDRESS TO THE WORKERS OF EUROPE, 
SHORT-WAVED IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES SUNDAY, JUNE 28TH, 1942 


EN AND WOMEN of France, of 
Poland, of Norway, of Belgium, Lux- 
embourg and the Netherlands; men and 
women of Greece and Yugoslavia and of all 
the nations which are today ground down 
under the cruel heel 
of the Nazis —to 
each of you I bring a 
word of good cheer 
from the aroused and 
angry workers of 
America. 

Their message to 
you, which they have 
asked me to convey 
to you in this broad- 
cast across the ocean, 
is very simple, to the 
point and, I feel con- 
fident, will be wel- 
comed by you. The message of American 
labor to our brothers and sisters in Europe 
is this: 

“The hour of deliverance, the day when 
the Nazi yoke will be lifted from your backs, 
the day when you can again live in peace, 
in freedom and in prosperity, is coming. 
Take heart! Hold on! Tens of thousands 
of tanks and tens of thousands of planes are 
on their way to continental Europe, and 
America will see to it that again, as in 1918, 
the Germans will be beaten. And this time 
we will finish the job!” 

That is the message of the working men 
and women of America to you, our brother 
workers in the Old World, who today live 
under the lash of Hitlerism. And you can 
rest assured that these are not mere words. 
Our pledge to you that deliverance is com- 
ing is backed up by the greatest miracle 


GEORGE MEANY 


of production in the history of the world. 

You know America as the foremost mass- 
production nation on earth. You know how 
our lightning-fast manufacturing processes, 
in the days of peace, gave us millions of 
automobiles, electric refrigerators, radio 
sets and other commodities. You have 
heard of the assembly-line methods which 
sent completed cars out of the mammoth 
motor factories in Detroit at the rate of 
hundreds per day. Speed, speed and still 
more speed—that is the way we manufac- 
ture things in America. 

Today, because of the appearance in the 
world of the mad dog who calls himself 
Hitler, the workers of America are no 
longer manufacturing peacetime articles. 
Today, instead of automobiles, we here in 
America—millions of workers, men and 
women alike—are keeping the plants of 
America going seven days a week, twenty- 
four hours a day, manufacturing thousands 
of airplanes, thousands of tanks, tens of 
thousands of bombs like those the men of 
the R. A. F. showered down upon Cologne. 

In scores of shipyards in all parts of our 
country ships are being manufactured in a 
fraction of the time that was required only 
a few years ago. 

We are fashioning the tools of deliver- 
ance so rapidly that the 1942 production 
goals of our great President are certain to 
be surpassed by a wide margin, although, 
frankly, at the time they were announced 
many of us, despite our faith in the produc- 
tive capacity of American industry, re- 
garded the quotas as impossible to fill. 

In the realm of airplanes alone our Pres- 
ident called for 60,000 during the year 1942. 
At least that number will be built—actually 
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a great many more. But just take 60,000 
planes in one year! Think of it! Think of 
what the R. A. F. did te Cologne with a 
thousand ships, and you have some idea of 
what an overpowering air force America is 
building up—an air force that will play its 
full part in wiping Hitler and his fellow as- 
sassins off the face of the earth. 

As with airplanes so with all the other 
implements of modern, mechanized warfare. 
We are building everything that can be ef- 
fective in the task of rolling the Nazis back 
to Berlin. The equipment which we are 
building is of the finest quality. And we are 
building all these things with the greatest 
speed and efficiency. 

Only a few days ago Captain Oliver Lyt- 
telton, the British production director, vis- 
ited one of our Midwestern cities where pro- 
duction is going full blast, and upon return- 
ing to Washington he said: “If Hitler could 
only have seen what I have seen, I am sure 
that he would throw in his hand and cut his 
throat.” 

Mind you, this was upon seeing the in- 
sides of only one of our great war produc- 
tion centers. What Captain Lyttelton saw 
going on in that Midwestern city goes on 
every day and every night, Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays, 168 hours per week, in 
hundreds of production centers throughout 
the length and breadth of America. So 
when we American workers promise you, 
solemnly, that deliverance is coming, you 
can have faith not only that we are coming, 
but that we are coming with the armament 
against which no dictator can long stand. 

The millions of men and women who 
make up the American labor movement are 
supporting the war against Hitlerism with 
all their skill and all their strength. We 
are standing behind our commander-in- 
chief, President Roosevelt. Millions of 
workers are already in our Army. The rest 
of us are on the job, our sleeves rolled up, 
working as hard as it is humanly possible 
to work. American labor has voluntarily 


relinquished the right to strike for the dura- 
tion of the war. Whatever sacrifices are 
found necessary to help the war effort we 
workers have accepted cheerfully. 

All this we are doing because we know 
that, no matter what the cost, no matter 
how high the price in blood and treasure, 
Hitlerism must be destroyed. Hitlerism is 
a plague, and we can deal with it in only one 
way. We must wipe it out. American labor 
is determined that it shall be wiped out and 
is prepared to do anything our government 
calls upon us to do to that end. 

The wage-earners of America understand 
clearly that nothing can be of importance 
today except the attainment of victory— 
complete, uncompromising victory over the 
Nazis. We understand clearly that the 
brutal history of Nazism in every country 
Hitler has conquered is a history of labor 
oppression. Hitler’s first act in Germany 
and his first acts in all the nations he has 
overrun have been to destroy the trade 
unions, to imprison and murder union of- 
ficials. By his acts of pillage, torture and 
murder against the decent, honest working 
people of Europe, Adolf Hitler has made 
this war labor’s war. He has made this war 
American labor’s war—to his sorrow. 

Meanwhile, men and women of the con- 
quered nations, keep your courage up. Hold 
yourselves in readiness to rise against the 
enemy when the opportune hour arrives. 
As General Marshall, the American Chief of 
Staff, said the other day, the American 
armies will again land in France. Be ready 
when that happy moment comes. In the 
meantime, be on the alert. Whenever pos- 
sible, hinder and harass the Huns now on 
the soil of your country. 

Workers of Europe, you are not alone in 
the world. 

You have friends, millions of friends, ou 
this side of the Atlantic. Friends whose 
sole aim in life today is to destroy the mon- 
sters who look like men vut who have the 
hearts and minds of the beasts of the jungle. 





INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION 


HEN THE foreign 

ministers of the 
American republics ended 
their historic meeting in 
Rio de Janeiro last Jan- 
uary they had achieved a 
real charter of inter- 
American cooperation. 
Since then the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere 
have been living and work- 
ing and fighting under a 
new Woctrine—the doc- 
trine of solidarity. 

This, the culmination of 
many years of gradually 
improving relations, spur- 
red on by the shocks of 
war, is the master plan of the New 
World’s mobilization for victory and 
can be converted into the basis of even 
greater achievements in peace. 

Inter-American cooperation is appli- 
cation in a practical way of the truism 
that in unity is strength. It is a joint 
approach to common problems, a joint 
diagnosis of conditions to be faced, a 
joint agreement on programs to be 
adopted and joint measures to carry 
them out. In many ways it is the 
translation into the international scene 
of those principles which every union 
man knows have made for the strength 
of the labor movement and of social 
progress at home. 

The framework of our present hemi- 
sphere solidarity has, in fact, been built 
up in important measure by the efforts 
of organized labor. It is no coincidence 
that the establishment of the Pan- 
American Union, the first great for- 
ward step toward inter-American co- 
operation of modern times, was accom- 
panied by United States labor’s first 
moves toward cooperation with work- 
ers in the other American republics. 

It was in the late 1880’s and early 
’90’s that Samuel Gompers, as a young 
cigarmaker, made the acquaintance of 
fellow workers who came to this coun- 
try as refugees from Cuban revolts 
against Spain. Through them he met 
Mexican revolutionaries, and was 
strengthened in his belief that the prob- 
lems of labor throughout the hemi- 
sphere were linked. 

As a result of his initiative, the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
vention in. 1896 endorsed the Cuban 
revolution. Furthermore, the A. F. 
of L. was a strong advocate of relin- 
quishment of United States controls in 
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Cuba after the island republic won its 
independence with United States help. 

Still another early example of United 
States labor’s stand for inter-American 
solidarity was seen in the first decade 
of this century when Gompers and 
John Murray of the International Ty- 
pographical Union won the A. F. of L. 
to the support of Mexican workers in 
their struggle against an oppressive 
regime. 

These measures made United States 
labor one of the first organized groups 
in the country to appreciate the pos- 
sibilities and the need of hemisphere 
solidarity. As the labor movements in 
the other American republics grew 
stronger, the ties between them and 
unions here grew with them. Today 
the leaders of labor in all the republics 
are familiar with each other’s problems, 
have worked together in hemisphere 
and other international conferences. 

Now the need for that unity is 
greater than ever because the stake of 
labor in hemisphere solidarity is greater. 

The organized labor movement has 
recognized that this is indeed a people’s 
war on which we are embarked. Work- 
ers know that the united force of the 
world’s free peoples can and will win 
the war. They understand that a peace 
in which the standards they have won 
will be secure and in which they can 
proceed to higher gains for themselves 
and their fellows is the reward of vic- 
tory. Inter-American cooperation is a 
vital factor in the victory of the United 
Nations. 

On the economic front, the continued 


flow of raw materials from 

South and Central Amer- 

ica makes up a large part 

of our war production. 

Steel mills need their alloy 

metals ; radio and electrical 

plants need their mica and 

quartz crystal; munitions 

factories need vegetable 
oils and fibers. 

On the actual combat 

front, inter-American co- 

operation has created a 

solid bloc of armed allies 

reaching from the Arctic 

to the Panama Canal. All 

of North and Central 

America and the island re- 

publics of the Caribbean are at war 

together. Eight South American na- 

tions liave broken off relations with 

the Axis, and the remaining two have 

granted us non-belligerent status, which 
they deny to our enemies. 

The strategic importance of hemi- 
sphere solidarity is obvious if one 
glances at the map. The other Amer- 
ican republics complete the ring of bases 
ranging all the way down from New- 
foundland that protect our shores and 
the Panama Canal. The “hump” of 
Brazil is only 1,600 miles from Africa. 
In unfriendly hands, these areas would 
be an enormous potential danger. As 
they are, they are an enormous source 
of strength. 

While the armies of our neighbors 
are designed for their own defense 
only, their small but excellent navies 
and their well-trained airmen are al- 
ready proving themselves in the battle 
against the U-boats. Brazilian pilots, 
although not at war and acting solely 
in defense of their country’s waters, 
have already sunk raiders in the South 
Atlantic. 


On the psychological front, which in 
modern total warfare is a major one, 
inter-American cooperation has repelled 
what might almost be called an inva- 
sion by Axis propaganda. It has ful- 
filled the spirit of the Rio de Janeiro 
resolution in which the twenty-one re- 
publics unanimously declared : 

“The gravity of the present emer- 
gency requires that the American 
states, individually and in concert, take 
additional and more stringent meas- 
ures to protect themselves against 
groups and individuals that seek to 
weaken their defenses from within.” 

In nineteen of the republics Axis 
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embassies, legations and consulates no 
longer function. They were a power- 
ful element in Axis propaganda. Or- 
ganizations of pro-Axis individuals 
have been broken up; the use of Axis 
material in the press, by the radio and 
the cinema has been greatly decreased. 

By definition, cooperation is a mu- 
tual affair. Every individual in the 
United States can do his share in it so 
far as it affects the other American 
republics. 

The will of the people to achieve 
inter-American solidarity is the real 
foundation for success. Every citizen 
can help strengthen the foundation by 
improving his knowledge about the 
problems involved and then helping 
to spread that knowledge in his own 
community. 

The opportunities for learning about 
the other American republics are 
greater and more available today than 
ever before. Newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, movies, study groups, lecturers, 
concert managers are devoting more 
of their space and time to inter-Amer- 
ican topics than ever before. Local 
editors, broadcasiers, teachers and li- 
brarians respond to a popular demand 
for ever more information. 

Labor is obviously an important ele- 
ment in both community and group 
programs. The educational work of 
unions has already done much to stimu- 
late interest in the other American re- 








publics and to disseminate information 
about them. Intensification of this 
work is a substantial contribution to 
the general war effort. 

For example, appreciation of the 
broad program of inter-American co- 
operation explains why the people of 
the United States are called upon to 
sacrifice some of their peacetime com- 
forts and luxuries not only for the men 
at the front but for the workers of the 
other American republics. The con- 
tinued flow of essential raw materials 
from these countries depends upon a 
supply of certain scarce machinery by 
the United States. 

The expanded production of strategic 
metals requires mining and drilling 
machinery, road-building equipment to 
tap new areas, trucks to bring the ores 
to market. Similar problems arise in 
the production of rubber, vegetable oils, 
fibers, etc. In addition, certain quan- 
tities of construction material for hous- 
ing in these districts and for sanitary 
projects to keep workers healthy must 
be sent. Some tinplate for South and 
Central American canneries, some tex- 
tile machinery for their mills, some 
electrical equipment for their consumer 
industries are essential to the proper 
functioning of their basic economies. 

The total is not great, but it is a 
deduction from our own civilian sup- 
plies. Essential requirements of all the 
twenty republics have been estimated 





at two per cent of our iron and steel 
production, four to five per cent of 
our construction and textile machinery, 
three per cent of our agricultural ma- 
chinery and seven per cent of our min- 
ing and well-drilling machinery. 

In return we get the large volume 
of essential war supplies which makes 
the sacrifice more than worth while 
from even a selfish point of view. But 
what a longer and more intelligent 
point of view has been taken by the 
nations of the New World is plain 
in the Rio de Janeiro Charter, which 
calls for expansion of war production 
under conditions “which provide a fair 
standard of wages for the workers of 
the Americas.” 

Furthermore, in its resolution on 
postwar problems, the conference de- 
clared : 

“It is an imperative necessity for 
the countries of America to increase 
their productive capacity; to secure 
from their international trade returns 
which will permit them adequately to 
remunerate labor and improve the 
standard of living of workers; to pro- 
tect and preserve the health of their 
peoples and develop their civilization 
and culture.” 

That is the freedom we are all fight- 
ing to uphold. That is the goal that 
we expect to attain through victory. 
And that, too, is labor’s stake in inter- 
American cooperation. 


Libor Haus haan As. the Stts- 


EFORE the Nazi invasion the 

labor movement of Norway was 
free and powerful, recognized as an 
important and natural part of the coun- 
try’s social structure. With the com- 
ing of the Hitlerites, however, all this 
has changed. Norwegian labor, once 
free, is being relentlessly reduced to 
slavery. 

As long ago as last October 150,000 
Norwegian workers were employed on 
German military projects or in German 
war industries. These workers have 
been stripped of all their rights. 
Wages, hours and working conditions 
are fixed arbitrarily by the Nazis. 
Attempts to quit are considered sabo- 
tage and punished as such. 

Unions have either been dissolved 
or taken over by the Quislingists. 
Hundreds of Norwegian labor leaders 
have been sent to concentration camps. 


> Despite Pierre Laval and the lesser 
French Quislings, the trade unionists 
of France are not knuckling under to 
the Nazi murderers by a long shot. 
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Underground messages received in 
London from the French labor move- 
ment pledge to British, American and 
Russian workers that trade unionists 
inside France are doing and will do 
everything in their power to harass 
Germany and assist Germany’s enemies. 
The French trade unions, compris- 
ing the vast majority of French work- 
ingmen, have shown not the slightest 
disposition to help the Nazis in any 
way. Two or three minor officials, the 
only ones who have agreed to collab- 
orate with the enemies of mankind, 
dare not go into the factories unless 
escorted by strong German guards. 


> All German children leaving school— 
most of them about fourteen years 
old—are forced to register with the 
labor exchange immediately. They are 
not allowed to choose future profes- 
sions, but must await the decision of 
German authorities, who use them to 
fill the gap in the labor market caused 
by the withdrawal of German workers 
for army service. 


> A four-day strike by 5,000 miners of 
two Durham and Yorkshire collieries 
was ended after American Ambassa- 
dor John G. Winant told the miners’ 
delegates that the war must be won on 
the economic front before victory is 
achieved on the military front. The 
strikers had demanded a wage increase. 


> Workers in a large metal plant near 
Berlin recently went on strike, de- 
manding shorter hours and increased 
food rations. They had been working 
a fourteen-hour day. For answer the 
Gestapo lined the leaders up in front 
of a wall and shot them down in cold 
blood. Other strikers went to prison. 


>The Amalgamated Engineering Un- 
ion of Great Britain, at a special pro- 
duction conference, heard the delegate 
from London say: “We've got to do 
something more as craftsmen to pass 
on our skill and experience to women, 
because more skilled men are neces- 
sary to our mechanized army.” 
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Paying for the War 


BARLY IT WAS agreed that the war 
should be paid for by current taxes to the 
extent of our ability to pay. 

‘Congress has agreed to this in principle 
and it now has the specific responsibility of 
preparing legislation that will tax every citi- 
zen according to his ability to pay. 

The Treasury recommended substantial in- 
creases in the upper brackets, with separate 
income returns from husbands and wives. So 
far the majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has refused to accept responsibility and 
has refused to adhere to the principle of ca- 
pacity to pay. 

The committee has reduced rates on the 
upper brackets below the recommendations 
of the Treasury and still allows business con- 
' cerns exemptions on all prewar profits before 
applying excess profits rates, although many 
had been converted to war production and 
were earning war profits. 

Because of these decisions and failure to 
stop loopholes which escape or reduce tax 
payments, the Ways and Means Committee’s 
plans fall short of Treasury proposals by ap- 
proximately three billion dollars. To over- 
come this shortage—a shortage due to unwill- 
ingness to tax the higher incomes according 
to their ability to pay—some Congressmen 
suggest a sales tax, which will fall most heav- 
ily upon the poorest, or withholding income 
at the source, such as a payroll tax, which 
ignores the principle of capacity to pay’in 
the form of personal exemptions allowed for 
other types of income taxation. 

The American Federation of Labor op- 
poses the sales tax or payroll tax except for 
social security purposes, and we shall do our 
utmost to see that these policies are followed. 

Consistently, in line with American Fed- 
eration of Labor policies, we have specifically 
urged upon the Ways and Means Committee 
that it should provide for higher contribu- 
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tions based upon payrolls for the extension 
and improvement of our social security pro- 
visions. ‘These are the provisions to which 
we must look for the emergencies that affect 
our ability to earn a living. 

It will be a crime against labor and against 
society if Congress fails to do this, and thus 
again forces the ignominy of WPA upon self- 
respecting citizens. 

Let the war industries and wage-earners 
now accumulate the funds in social security 
reserves with which to meet the dislocations 
of conversion to peacetime production. These 
funds will be invested in federal bonds, thus 
helping to finance the war. 


Agricultural Labor 


T HE WARTIME scarcity of agricultural 
labor is most desperate in the case of the 
industrialized farms, which have counted 
upon migratory workers whose need forced 
them to accept casual employment at pitiful 
wages. As soon as better employment is avail- 
able these workers end their migrations. 
Family farms, with their more stabilized em- 
ployment, have fewer labor difficulties. In 
addition, relationships between these farmers 
and those they hire are on a personal basis 
which makes more difficult the callous bru- 
tality that characterizes treatment of migra- 
tory workers employed on industrial farms. 
It is in industrialized agriculture that the 
first unions of agricultural workers were or- 
ganized and these first among the pickers and 
packers. Industrialized farmers have fought 
these attempts to organize, while they them- 
selves organized to prevent the extension of 
protective labor legislation to agricurtural 
workers even when employed under industrial 
conditions. Yet these workers need protection 
of their right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively, as the report of the LaFollette Com- 
mittee points out. With this right and exten- 
sion of the protection of a social security pro- 
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gram, including provisions for sickness, agri- 
cultural workers would have a sound founda- 
tion for enabling them to work out other 
problems of progressive welfare. 

No nation can safely exclude groups from 
protection granted by public policy to other 
groups with similar problems. Migratory 
farm laborers and their children have a right 
to American standards of life and work avail- 
able to other groups of workers. 

Our federal government has an extensive 
program of aid for American farmers, for we 
realize that we cannot maintain prosperity 
at the expense of any one group. Agricul- 
tural progress must include farm labor as well 
as the farmer. 

The LaFollette Committee has rendered a 
constructive service in submitting its twelve 
basic recommendations for a better life for 
agricultural labor, 


Postwar Planning 


NE INEVITABLE task lies ahead: at 

some time we shall have to convert 50 
per cent of production capacity back from 
wartime to peacetime production. 

Unless industries are ready with venture 
capital for that conversion and unless pro- 
visions have been made to provide income 
for workers during the interruptions in pro- 
duction that will come, the human suffering 
of that period will be unparalleled in inten- 
sity and duration. This seems the ideal time 
to make provisions against the immediate and 
future emergencies. 

The government wants immediate funds 
with which to meet war needs. Our Price 
Administrator contends the goods available 
for civilian uses will sink to depression levels 
while national income will soar to a new peak 
of 110 billion dollars. Installment buying 
will decline because of new restrictions and 
because industries are no longer making the 
things for sale that were customarily financed 
by long-time payments. 

Since normal uses of income are limited, 
what more natural program could there be 
than to save earnings for replacement of 
household furnishings and clothing until pro- 
duction is resumed, and what easier and safer 
investment for this purpose than war bonds 
and stamps? 

Such individual savings can be easily en- 
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couraged in this time of general sacrifice, to 
the immediate advantage of war financing 
and later to provide purchasing power to sus- 
tain postwar industrial ventures. 

Of even greater importance is the oppor- 
tunity to provide social insurance to tide 
workers over the emergencies that surely 
await them—unemployment, sickness, perma- 
nent disability, old age. 

Old-age insurance should be extended to all 
wage-earners and small-salaried workers and 
benefits extended to those prematurely unable 
to work because of some permanent disability. 
Our fifty-one different formulas of paying re- 
stricted benefits to the unemployed should be 
reorganized into a national plan to pay ade- 
quate benefits until the workers find new jobs. 

During this period of rising employment 
and substitution of war for civilian produc- 
tion, reduction of payment rates is depleting 
reserves, so that funds will not be adequate 
to meet the mass unemployment that the post- 
war transition will create. Great wartime in- 
dustries will close down without providing 
for their workers. The continuing civilian 
industries that do not benefit so much from 
the war boom will have to bear this additional 
demand should Congress fail to reconstruct 
social insurance to meet this future need. 

Temporary disability, one of the greatest 
causes of dependency, has not yet been in- 
cluded in our social security program. Work- 
ers unable to fill jobs because of illness not 
only are denied unemployment benefits but 
are not provided with funds for medical care. 

England started work on reconstruction of 
its social services last year. An Interdepart- 
mental Committee to make a survey of social 
insurance was set up. Meanwhile, legislation 
was enacted increasing health insurance and 
disability benefits, with increased contribu- 
tions from employers and workers. 

We need in this country to make real pro- 
visions for all emergencies as the only way 
we can prevent fear from dominating the 
lives of workers. A complete federal plan, 
with a single pooled fund to which workers 
and employers contribute, is the only way to 
provide any real security for 80 per cent of 
the citizens of this country. 
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be nn~ ARE a number of so-called 
labor bills now pending before Con- 
gress which are designed to curtail 
established rights of wage-earners and, 
in some instances, to wipe out the in- 
stitution of trade unionism by abolish- 
ing constitutional rights accorded all 
other citizens. 

The bills are very subtly drawn. 
They start off with the recitation of a 
patriotic purpose, the statement that 
we are at war and assertions that un- 
ions, the officers and agents of such 
organizations should “all be American 
citizens whose allegiance to the United 
States is unquestioned and who can be 
depended upon to aid the government 
in suppressing industrial sabotage and 
other subversive activities which tend 
to impede, undermine or defeat the 
war effort.” 

Then follows a declaration designed 
to suppress “extortion,” “robbery,” 
“racketeering” and similar crimes. If 
the bills stopped there, little fault might 
be found with them, because extortion, 
robbery and racketeering are crimes. 
They are crimes in virtually every state 
in the union, and the nature of the 
crimes is commonly understood. No 
labor union condones them. 

But the bills now before Congress 
seek to redefine these crimes so as to 
make lawful activities of trade unions 
come within the definition of extor- 
tion, robbery and racketeering. I have 
heard the sponsors of some of these 
bills thunder this question at union 
witnesses opposing the bills: “Are 
you in favor of extortion, robbery or 
racketeering ?”” To which the wit- 
ness would answer: “Certainly not.” 
Whereupon the sponsor of the bill 
would, with a triumphant air, cry: 
“Then you are in favor of this bill.” 
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BILLS TO FETTER 
TRADE UMOMSH 


By JOSEPH 


But what the bills do is to make a 
crime of the use of “any threat, force 
or coercion” whereby anything of 
value or property is obtained or sought 
to be obtained. Let us examine a pro- 
vision of that type and apply it to nor- 
mal trade union activities. 

A union representative seeks and 
demands of an employer an increase 
in wages. In support of his demand 
he states that the workers will go on 
strike. Under the definition referred 
to, the crime of extortion has been 
committed because this representative 
made a demand for increased wages, 
and wages are “property” or a “thing 
of value,” and the statement made that 
in furtherance of the demand a strike 
will take place is a “threat.” Thus 
striking is virtually outlawed, for the 
one threatening it is subject to impris- 
onment for having threatened. 

The foregoing is merely illustrative 
of some of the bills now pending be- 
fore Congress. But there are others— 
more subtle, equally dangerous. They 
are known as “registration and ac- 
counting” bills. These on their face 
look innocent enough, but an analysis 
of them will soon disclose their ulti- 
mate purpose. 

The last of these bills introduced in 
Congress is Senate Joint Resolution 
148 entitled “Requiring the registra- 
tion of labor organizations, prohibiting 
the employment of certain persons as 
officers or agents of such organization, 
and for other purposes.” Let us ana- 
lyze this joint resolution. 

It contains a patriotic preamble from 
which I have already quoted. It then 
requires the following: 
> The name of the labor union or other 
labor organization. 
> The address at which it has its prin- 
cipal office or does business, 
> The names, titles and salaries of its 
officers. 
>The initiation fees charged each 
member. 
> The annual dues charged each mem- 
ber. 
> The assessments levied against its 
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members during the past twelve-month 
period. 

> The limitations on membership. 

> The number of paid-up members. 
>The date of the last election of of- 
ficers. 

> The method of election of officers. 

> The vote for and against each candi- 
date for office at any election held dur- 
ing the past twelve-month period. 
>The date of the last detailed finan- 
cial statement furnished to all mem- 
bers and the method of publication or 
circulation of such statement. 

“With such information there shall 
be filed a copy of the constitution and 
bylaws of the labor union or other 
labor organization, and there shall be 
filed under oath a detailed and intel- 
ligible financial statement showing the 
receipts and disbursements of such 
labor union or other labor organization 
during the past twelve-month period.” 

The foregoing information seems 
innocent enough, for much of it can 
be obtained from a telephone direc- 
tory, but there is inserted an all-inclu- 
sive provision which permits the broad- 
est kind of inquisition by requiring the 
furnishing under oath of “such other 
information as the Secretary of Labor 
may by regulation prescribe.” 

The information must be furnished 
annually. Failure to register disquali- 
fies the union from acting as a repre- 
sentative of employes and subjects it 
to a large fine. 

Why is such legislation proposed ? 
The answer is obvious. It is but the 
first step to complete licensing and 
regulation of labor unions by the gov- 
ernment. Today information on dues 
and initiation fees is compelled ; tomor- 
row the dues and initiation fees will 
be fixed. Today the qualifications for 
membership are required to be set 
forth; tomorrow they will be pre- 
scribed by governmental fiat. Today 
salaries of officers must be announced 
to the Department of Labor; tomor- 
row the Department of Labor or some 
other governmental agency will an- 
nounce them to the unions. 
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It is not registration as such which 
has met the opposition of organized 
labor; it is its intended and necessary 
counterpart—dictatorial regulation. 

President Green has eloquently 
voiced the fundamental opposition of 
organized labor to this kind of legis- 
lation in the following statement given 
before a Congressional committee: 

“Voluntary association is basic for 
democracy. Regulation of labor un- 
ions by the federal government would 
destroy the voluntary character of the 
movement and thereby destroy self- 
independence and self-government in 
a field that reaches the heart of de- 
mocracy. 

“Governmental regulation would put 
control in the hands of agents outside 
the labor movement who could not pos- 
sibly have the same understanding and 
responsibility as agents chosen from 
unions by unions. The methods and 
principles of governmental regulation 
could not fit into the methods and the 
flexibility of free enterprise in in- 
dustry.” 

The conclusion that compulsory reg- 
istration is but +he groundwork for 
complete regulation is not based on 
mere speculation. The proposal does 
not content itself with a mere listing of 
specific items of information that must 
be supplied by the unions. It provides 
that every labor organization must give 
such information “as the Secretary of 
Labor may by regulation prescribe.” 
Here is blanket and unrestricted auth- 
ority to a public agency to probe with- 
out limit into the internal and private 
affairs of all labor unions. 

If there be any possible remaining 
doubt as to the real aim of this type 
of legislation, it is completely removed 
upon a consideration of its sponsor- 
ship. These are the familiar forces 
that have been militantly anti-union— 
the same forces that have, for a long 
time now, been insisting upon com- 
pulsory incorporation of labor unions 
and total governmental supervision 
over their affairs. 

A recent forceful demonstration of 
the technique of anti-labor groups has 
been the experience of the Vinson 
Committee. That committee sent out 
questionnaires to all labor organiza- 
tions, seeking detailed information re- 
specting their affairs. No sooner had 
the majority of that committee issued 
its report—wherein, by improper em- 
phasis and even exaggeration, the 
wholly false impression was left that 
the treasuries of labor organizations 
had been greatly swelled as a result of 
the war effort—than an intensive cam- 
paign to tax the funds and properties 
of labor organizations was launched. 
Of course, such taxation would hardly 
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be limited to revenue purposes. The 
power to tax asssociations is, virtually, 
the power to destroy them. 

Registration alone is seldom, if ever, 
proposed. Usually, as in Resolution 
148, it is accompanied by a proposal 
for compulsory publication of union 
accounts. To support this, it is as- 
serted that complete financial disclosure 
by labor unions would accomplish two 
closely related objections: (1) protect 
the individual members against arbi- 
tary and illegal expenditures, and 
(2) eliminate racketeering from the 
trade union movement. 

These asserted reasons are obviously 
false. We may pass over the question- 
able sincerity of the extreme solicitude 
for union members evidenced by per- 
sons who have done everything within 
their power to deprive working people 
of basic elementary rights. The fact 
is that the vast preponderance of union 
members are given full and detailed 
accounts of the income and disburse- 
ments of union funds. 

There are more than one hundred 
international unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. Practically all make regular 
and periodic accountings to their affi- 
liated local organizations. 

There are approximately 40,000 
locals affiliated with these international 
unions and the Federation. Here again 
almost every one of them makes a full 
financial report to the membership at 
each union meeting. If any there be 
which fail to do so, the affected mem- 
bers are fully protected by existing laws. 

Under the common law rule, uni- 
versally applied, union members as 
individuals or groups have an unques- 
tioned right to inspect the union’s 
books and accounts, and they may ex- 
ercise this right through an accountant 
employed for that purpose. They have 
the right under appropriate circum- 
stances legally to compel an accounting 
by their officers. 

Thus, the suggestion that public ac- 
counting is necessary for the protection 
of union members is without merit. 
It is, in fact, a hoax. 

What is really desired is a disclo- 
sure to employers of the financial 
strength of the unions that confront 
them with demands for improved con- 
ditions of work. Clearly it would be 
a tremendous advantage to an em- 
ployer if he knew the precise extent of 
a union’s finances. He would thereby 
have an accurate gauge of the union’s 
ability to strike in support of its de- 
mands. In short, he would acquire 
the knowledge upon which to decide 
whether the working conditions of his 
employes are to be determined by uni- 
lateral dictation or mutual bargaining. 
A law compelling the disclosure to 


employers of such vital information 
would flout the express present policy 
of the government, which is to encour- 
age collective bargaining. 

Nor is there any substance or merit 
to the second purported reason for 
legislation requiring registration and 
public accounting—namely, the elimi- 
nation of racketeering. To begin with, 
the racketeer’s abuse of his union posi- 
tion is not reflected in the union’s 
books and accounts. His technique is 
extortion, and quite obviously his illicit 
returns are not announced to or shared 
with the membership of the union, 
Like all illicit enterprises, it is kept as 
private and secretive as possible. 

But even assuming that the rack- 
eteer’s unlawful financial manipulation 
would somehow show up in the regular 
accounts of the union, it is sheer folly 
to expect that a person who is de- 
praved enough to commit grave crimes 
with serious attendant penalties would 
hesitate to falsify records merely be- 
cause there is a law requiring honest 
public disclosures. Suffice it to say 
that dishonesty, embezzlement and mis- 
appropriation have not been eliminated 
from such highly regulated public 
institutions as banks, insurance com- 
panies, utilities and the like by merely 
requiring full and detailed publicity of 
financial transactions. 

The propaganda of those who spon- 
sor legislative proposals for registra- 
tion and accounting generally empha- 
sizes the successful English experiment 
in this field. It fails conspicuously, 
however, to point out that in England 
registration of trade unions is entirely 
voluntary ; that only such trade unions 
that have voluntarily registered must 
make public disclosures of their 
finances, and that certain benefits and 
immunities attach to unions that vol- 
untarily register. 

Nor is it pointed out that collective 
bargaining as organically developed in 
England is an established and accepted 
fact. In the United States collective 
bargaining has been virtually foisted 
upon resisting employers by legisla- 
tive mandate. There still remains pow- 
erful resentment on the part of many 
employers who continue to seek and 
exploit devious means of evading the 
National Labor Relations Act and who 
would seize upon any opportunity to 
weaken and destroy labor unions. 

As one scholar writing on the sub- 
ject of compulsory registration and 
public accounting has put it, “When 
labor unions achieve in this country 
an unchallenged status and are no 
longer engaged in a bitter fight for 
existence, they will have less disposi- 
tion to oppose reasonable regulations 
of this character.” 
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New England Labor Moves Forward 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The New England office was in- 
formed that the Boston firemen de- 
sired organization. Several meetings 
were held with the firemen and plans 
made to organize them. At the meet- 
ings the law passed in Boston in 1869, 
prohibiting firemen from joining a 
labor organization, was discussed. We 
then arranged a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the city government, 
President Baer of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters and A. F. 
of |. representatives for the purpose 
rs of overcoming the difficulty with which 
/ we were confronted. 

Subsequently a poll was conducted 
in the Fire Department to determine 
whether or not a union affiliated with 
the International Association of Fire 
Fighters was to be organized in Bos- 
ton. The men voted thus: Union affili- 
ated with the International Association 
of Fire Fighters, 765; no union, 485. 
This victory will assist us in organizing 
firemen in other cities in New England. 

The International Association of 
Machinists has organized 3,500 work- 
ers at the Hamilton Propeller Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut. Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor organizers 
assisted in organizing this group. 

The employes of Brown and Sharpe 
at Providence have been organized 
after a long, hard campaign on the 
part of Machinists’ representatives. At 
a recent election the I. A. M. won by 
a substantial majority, and a contract 
is now being negotiated. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has been making 
excellent progress in New England in 
the organization of mass production 
groups. 

Two and a half years ago an elec- 
tion was held at the Simplex Wire and 
Cable Company, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. We lost—by three votes. 
But far be it from the I. B. E. W. to 
give up the fight. International repre- 
sentatives concentrated on organizing 
these workers. Another election was 
conducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and this time the A. F. of 
L. union won by a substantial majority, 
demonstrating that there is much good 
sense in the hoary adage, “If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 
There are 1,200 employes at the Sim- 
plex Wire and Cable Company. 

A group of workers at the Presby 
Refractories, Taunton, Massachusetts, 
was turned over to the International 
Molders and Foundry Workers. The 
Molders’ representative has negotiated 
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a contract providing for a substantial 
increase in wages, better hours and im- 
proved working conditions. 

A campaign was carried on in Bos- 
ton by representatives of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes, assisted by or- 
ganizers from this office. The drive 
was successful. Complete organization 
of all the leading hotels, such as the 
Parker House, the Statler, the Copley 
Plaza, the Bradford and the Somerset, 
was accomplished. Approximately 600 
employes of these hostelries now enjoy 
fine conditions under contracts nego- 
tiated by the international union rep- 
resentative of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers. 

About 150 young women working at 
the newsstands in the Boston subways 
have been organized. They were 
working under unfavorable conditions 
when we spoke to them of the advan- 
tages to be gained through organiza- 
tion. They subsequently became mem- 
bers of the Retail Clerks. The contract 
won by these newsstand workers in- 
creases their wages $3 a week and 
gives them vacations with pay and the 
union shop. 

An organizing campaign has been 
carried on for some time among the 
employes of Western Union in New 
England. We were successful in win- 
ning every election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. Lo- 
cal unions have been set up in Boston, 
Worcester and Springfield, Massachu- 


setts; Portland, Maine; New Haven 
and Hartford, Connecticut, and Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. We are now in 
the process of negotiating an agrec- 
ment for these employes. 

The company has offered a prefer- 
ential union shop and a small increase 
in wages. The employes have not 
accepted the offer of the increase in 
wages and have sent the negotiating 
committee back in an attempt to secure 
further increase in wages, up to three 
weeks’ vacation with pay, sick leave 
and better working conditions. 

One of our organizers has brought 
about the unionization of the first tan- 
ning factory ever to be organized in the 
Taunton, Massachusetts, district.. The 
company is Geilich Tanning, employ- 
ing about 150 workers. An agreement 
covering these workers is now being 
negotiated. The employes are organ- 
ized under a federal labor union 
charter. 

About 150 employes of the Dover 
Stamping Company, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, have been organized as a 
federal labor union. A contract pro- 
viding for a 15 per cent increase in 
wages, preferential union shop and 
better working conditions has been 
consummated. 

A few months ago an organizing 
campaign was started in Fall River, 
Massachusetts, at the Firestone Rub- 
ber Company. This company has 
4,000 employes working on war orders. 
We were opposed by the C. I. O. 

Our central labor union in Fall 
River cooperated 100 per cent in help- 
ing to organize the workers at Fire- 
stone. The central body and its affil- 
iated locals raised $1000, which was 
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Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau and Mr. Murphy of New England. 
Our energetic organizer is also a dollar-a-year man for war bonds 
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used for broadcasts, full-page news- 
paper advertisements and campaign 
literature. The officers and the mem- 
bers of the central labor union assisted 
in passing out literature at the mill 
gates and also attended organizing 
meetings. 

An election was held June 11 and 
the American Federation of Labor was 
victorious. We won by a margin of 
close to two to one. Of fourteen elec- 
tions held in the rubber industry of 
New England in the last two years, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
won twelve and the C. I. O. only one. 
One group voted “no union.” 

The successful outcome of the Fire- 
stone election is expected to serve as 
an incentive to the other unorganized 
workers in Fall River and vicinity to 
become union men and women under 
the banner of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

In Meriden, Connecticut, the C. I. O. 
attempted to raid a local union of the 
United Automobile Workers-A. F. 
of L. The A. F. of L. union has had 
a contract with the New Departure 
Company, a division of General Mo- 
tors, for several years. A bitter cam- 


paign was waged by the U. A. W.- 


\. F. of L. Chemical Workers Report Progress 


S THE chemical industry mush- 
rooms in direct consequence of 
the war, the men and women employed 
in the nation’s chemical plants pour 
into the American Federation of Labor, 
joining local chemical unions gathered 
together under the International Coun- 
cil of Chemical and Allied Industries 
Unions. 

President H. A. Bradley reports that 
103 locals are now affiliated with the 
Council. These unions represent many 
thousands of chemical employes in all 
parts of the nation. 

The workers are eager to form un- 
ions because the chemical corporations 
have been making colossal profits since 
1940 and the wage-earners know that 
the organization of aggressive unions 
is the only way of assuring themselves 
some share of this wealth. Employers 
in this industry of miracles are just as 
reluctant to increase wages voluntarily 
as employers in more prosaic fields. 

The chemical workers are also in the 
mood for unionization because of a 
desire for improvement of their work- 
ing conditions, which in many instances 
are frightful. 

Since the Council held its second 
annual convention at St. Louis last 
September, its affiliated local unions 
have negotiated a total of eighty con- 
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C. I. O. for a year. The National 
Labor Relations Board ordered an 
election. The tally: U. A. W.-A. F. 
of L., 2,535; U. A. W.-C. I. O., 2,024; 
no union, 144. 

In Plaistow, New Hampshire, the 
C. I. O. attempted to raid a federal 
labor union comprising eighty persons. 
A hearing was ordered by the National 
Labor Relations Board. At this hear- 
ing the C. I. O. claimed to represent 
the majority of the employes. The 
A. F. of L. produced evidence disput- 
ing this claim. In spite of this, the 
National Labor Relations Board or- 
dered an election. A few days later 
a representative of the N. L. R. B. 
called and stated that the C. I. O. did 
not want to go on the ballot. A new 
contract has been negotiated by the 
A. F. of L. local. 

A small group of radio newsmen 
has beeu organized in Boston. A con- 
tract has been signed which grants in- 
creases in wages ranging from $5 to 
$15 per week. The minimum wage 
now is $55 per week. The contract also 
provides vacations with pay, severance 
pay and a union shop. 

This report covers the highlights of 
organizing activities in New England 


tracts. Under these agreements min- 
imum hourly rates are now set as high 
as 92% cents. The affiliated locals 
have obtained for their members in- 
creases aggregating more than $5,000,- 
000 for the past twelve months. Forty- 
five per cent of the local chemical 
unions are now operating under the 
closed shop or maintenance of mem- 
bership provisions. 

While the Council has done a most 
effective job of organizing in the 
months since the St. Louis convention, 
there is no inclination to rest on the 
oars. President Bradley and his staff 
of organizers are working night and 
day, determined to enlarge the mem- 
bership enormously between now and 
Labor Day. At the moment organiz- 
ing attention is being focused upon the 
production workers employed in Army 
and Navy ordnance plants throughout 
the country and upon the gas workers 
of New Jersey and Michigan. Out- 
standing success is being experienced. 

The workers in the chemical and 
allied industries are showing a strong 
preference for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor brand of trade unionism, 
as compared with that represented by 
the C.I.O. or John L. Lewis’ catch-all 
District 50 of the United Mine Work- 
ers. The chemical workers want and 


for the past four or five months by 
organizers of the A. F. of L. and or- 
ganizers of international unions affil- 
iated with the Federation. 

The results recorded could not have 
been accomplished were it not for the 
wholehearted cooperation of the rep- 
resentatives of international unions, 
the officers of State Federations of 
Labor, the central labor union repre- 
sentatives and the officers and members 
of local unions. 

In addition to the aforementioned, 
it is my pleasure to report that, with 
more than one hundred federal labor 
unions in New England, we have not 
had one strike in a war industry. We 
expect to keep this record for the dura- 
tion of the war. Each one of these 
organizations is doing its best to carry 
out the request of William Green, the 
president of American Federation of 
Labor, for peak production. 

Members of our local unions in New 
England are cooperating with our great 
President and with the government in 
the purchase of war bonds and stamps 
to help win the war. New England 
labor, as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor, is supporting the 
war effort all the way. 


are getting aggressive, modern union- 
ism under the A. F. of L. banner, but 
they also want their union to be sane, 
sound and indubitably American. 
These requirements, they realize, only 
the A. F. of L. can meet. 

Evidence that the chemical workers 
favor the Federation is supplied by the 
record of the Council in elections con- 
ducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The Council has been the 
victor four times while suffering but a 
single setback. Even Joltin’ Joe Di- 
Maggio has never had a batting aver- 
age as good as that! 

Describing the key roles in the drama 
of war production which the members 
of the International Council of Chem- 
ical and Allied Industries Unions are 
plaving, Mr. Bradley says: 

“Eighty per cent of our people are 
now engaged in the war effort. They 
make powder, high explosives, drugs 
and medicinal supplies. They make 
thousands of plastic articles for the 
Signal Corps and for aviation and 
mechanized equipment. 

“Our workers are manufacturing 
metals from the waters of the ocean, 
film for the armed forces, phenol, 
glycerine and numerous other items 
of capital war importance. And then, 
of course, there’s synthetic rubber.” 
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>The members of Local 
20251, Cannery Workers, 
are receiving fatter pay en- 
velopes as the result of re- 
cent agreements which 
have been signed with 
Washington Packers, Inc., 
the Hunt Brothers Pack- 
ing Company, R. I. Mac- 
Laughlin, R. D. Bodle, 
M. F. Combs, Epperson 
and Sons, the Northwind 
Packing Company, the 
Sound Fruit Growers, the 
Kelley-Farquhar Company 
and Basset and Company, 


all of which are located William Green and President Leon Williams of Jewelry 
Workers at that union’s convention in New York City 


in Washington State. 


> The National Labor Relations Board 
announced an order directing the Clin- 
ton E. Hobbs Company, Everett, 
Mass., to bargain collectively with 
Lodge 264, International Association 
of Machinists, as exclusive represent- 
ative of the company’s production and 
maintenance employes. 


> Local 435, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has negotiated a boost 
in pay for its members employed at 
the Butler Paper Company, the Carter 
Rice and Carpenter Paper Company, 
the H. H. Post Company, Plotkin 
Brothers and Dixon and Company, all 
wholesale paper companies of Denver. 


>The agreement negotiated recently 
by Local 20360, Office Workers, with 
the Bridge Clinic, Tacoma, Wash., pro- 
vides for a wage increase of 17 per 
cent and guarantees that wages shall 
be increased in accordance with the 
rise in living costs. 


> The United Garment Workers haye 
been designated sole collective bargain- 
ing agent for employes of the Angelica 
Jacket Company of St. Louis as the re- 
sult of a recent election conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


> Federal Labor Union 21349 has 
signed a contract with FitzGerald and 
Company, Inc., of Virginia, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., which provides substantial 
wage increases, 
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> Following extensive negotiations, Lo- 
cal 56 of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, Camden, 
N. J., has signed a contract with the 
P. J. Ritter Company, providing for 
the closed shop, an increase in hourly 
wages and a bonus based on gross 
earnings for the year. Local 56 re- 
cently renewed its contract with the 
Trenton Packing Company, gaining 
substantial pay boosts for all employes. 


> The National Labor Relations Board 
has issued an order directing the Hick- 
ory Chair Manufacturing Company, 
Hickory, N. C., to cease discouraging 
membership in Local 2869, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, and to re- 
instate with back pay employes dis- 
charged because of their union mem- 
bership, 


>The Red Cross plasma drive in 
Southern California is receiving the 
wholehearted support of the members 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters of that area. When an 
official ““T”” Day was set aside recently 
in Los Angeles, more than 2,000 team- 
sters reported to the blood bank head- 
quarters, each donating a pint of blood. 


> The members of Local 22390, Opti- 
cal Case Workers, employed at the 
Opticase Company, Newark, N. J., 
recently donated one day’s pay to the 
Navy Relief Fund. The amount given 
by the union members was matched 
by the employer. 





>A decided victory was 
won recently by the In- 
ternational Association of 
Machinists in its long and 
bitter battle with the Rem- 
ington-Rand Corporation, 
In a National Labor Re- 
lations Board election at 
the company’s typewriter 
plant in Elmira, N. Y., 
the Machinists swept the 
boards by a vote of 2,519 
to 802. 


>A three-year agreement 
with the Signal Knitting 
Mills of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was signed recently 
by the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union. The 
agreement, a renewal pact, stipulates 
the closed shop, paid vacations and a 
general cost-of-living escalator clause. 
Wages generally in this plant have 
been raised from 20 to 30 per cent 
since the first agreement and an up- 
ward wage adjustment was recently 
put through in the mill’s knitting and 
sewing departments, 


> Following a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions has been certified sole collec- 
tive bargaining agent for the drafts- 
men, tool designers, architectural ren- 
derers and other technical employes of 
the Art Metal Construction Company 
of Jamestown, N. Y. 


> The dispute between the Northwest- 
ern Cabinet Company, Burlington, 
Iowa, and Local 1860, Upholsterers In- 
ternational Union, was concluded re- 
cently with the signing of a contract 
providing for boosts in hourly wages, 
paid vacations, seniority rights and the 
checkoff system. 


> Pay boosts are provided for in the 
contract signed recently by Federal 
Labor Union 20420 with Plaskon 
Company, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 


> Local 20732, Office Employes, which 
carried on long strikes last winter 
against the Cuneo Press and the Polish 
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At Camp Lee, Va., Henry Kowalski (right), 
A. F. of L. soldier, buys $1000 war bond 


National Alliance, both of Chicago, 
recently won a victory in two decisions 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 
In both cases the board ordered rein- 
statement of strikers with back pay 
and ordered the firms to cease dis- 
couraging membership in the local. 


>A wage boost of $45 per month, two 
days a month off with pay and paid 
vacations are included in the agree- 
ment signed recently by Local 22826, 
Railway Patrolmen, with the Terminal 
Railroad Association, St. Louis. 


>A boost in hourly wages and paid 
vacations have been gained by the 
members of Federal Labor Union 
22897 employed at the Berger Supply 
Company, Pittsburgh, as the result of 
an arbitration award. 


> The members of Local 20358, Paper 
Box Workers, are benefiting from an 
increase in hourly wages gained re- 
cently from the Western Containers 
Company, Seattle, Wash. 


>An agreement has been signed by 
Federal Labor Union 21132 with the 
Keokuk Electro-Metals Company, 
Keokuk, Iowa, which calls for a 10 
per cent increase in pay. 


> An agreement which raises weekly 
wages was recently negotiated by Fed- 
eral Labor Union 21369, Cannery 
Workers, with the Van Houtan Com- 
pany, New York City. 
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>The Brown and Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, R. I., was 
ordered recently by the 
National War Labor Board 
to sign a “union sécurity” 
agreement with the Inter- 
national Association of Ma- 
chinists. Throughout its 
109 years of existence, this 
company, the world’s big- 
gest maker of machine tools, 
had operated an open shop. 


> Local 372, international 
Molders Union, has been 
certified sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for the em- 
ployes of the Crawfords- 
ville Foundry Company, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., as the 
result of a recent National 
Labor Relations Board 
election. 
U.S.Army } Following a recent elec- 
tion conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations 
Board, Local 355, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, has 
been designated sole collective bargain- 
ing agent for employes of the Ameri- 
can Oil Company, Baltimore. 


> Local 156, United Automobile Work- 
ers, A. F. of L., recently signed a re- 
newal agreement with the 

General Foundry and Man- 

ufacturing Company, Flint, 

Mich., providing for the 

closed shop, the checkoff, 

paid vacations and a gen- 

eral increase in wages. 


> Wage increases as high 
as 35 cents an hour, the 40- 
hour week and a closed 
shop are included in the 
contract signed recently by 
Local 359, International 
3rotherhood of Teamsters, 
with Boulevard Frocks, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


> An increase in hourly 
wages has been granted to 
25,000 A. F. of L. lumber 
and sawmill workers in the 
Pacific Northwest by the 
War Labor Board. 


> Wage increases up to 10 
per cent are provided for in 
the agreement negotiated 
recently by Local 22517, 
Leather Workers, with the 
Hess and Hopkins Leather 
Company, Rockford, Ill. 


>The pact signed recently by Local 
22760, Optical Workers, with the New 
Jersey Optical Company, Newark, N. 
J., calls for a general increase in wages 
effective the first of this month. 


> Local 16303, Brushmakers, recently 
signed a contract with Culicover and 
Shapiro, New York City, providing for 
an increase in pay. 


CONVENTIONS 


> Delegates to the forty-seventh annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Musicians, in session recently at 
Dallas, cheered the announcement that 
effective August 1 a ban will be placed 
on the making of canned music by 
members of the union. 

“We will make records for home 
consumption, but won’t make them for 
juke boxes,” President James C. 
Petrillo said. “We will make them for 
the armed forces of the United States 
and its allies, but not for commercial 
and sustaining radio programs. We will 
make them any time at the request of 
our Commander-in-Chief, the President 
of the United States.” 

The announcement climaxed a fight 
against transcribed music which Mr. 
Petrillo has waged for years. 


> Sharp criticism of the refusal of the 


President E. J. Wilton (left) and other 


officers at Virginia State convention 
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Taking part in coast-to-coast A. F. of L. radio show June 13 were Melvyn 
Douglas, Prexy James Filgate of Siderographers and William Green 


C. I. O. to accept the recently renewed 
proposal of the A. F. of L. for re- 
sumption of peace negotiations was 
voiced by Daniel J. Tobin, president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, at that organization’s ex- 
ecutive board meeting, held recently 
at Atlantic City. 

Mr. Tobin, warning that labor would 
face a grave crisis at the end of the 
war which might well jeopardize all 
its gains, said there was a great need 
for labor unity if the crisis was to be 
surmounted successfully. 

The executive board authorized 
President Tobin to “spend as much 
money as is necessary to acquaint the 
public, and especially labor, with the 
records of certain Congressmen.” 


> At the forty-fifth annual convention 
of the Tennessee State Federation of 
Labor, John L. Essary was elected 
president of the organization for the 
coming term and F. L. Medlin was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. 

Among the topics claiming the at- 
tention of the delegates were policies 
in war work and the furtherance of the 
A. F. of L.’s pledge for the purchase 
of a billion dollars’ worth of war bonds 
within the year. 

The convention was held at Chatta- 
nooga. 


> Many topics of interest to organized 
labor were discussed at the nineteenth 
convention of the Patternmakers’ 
League held recently in New York 
City. 

President George Lynch told the 
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delegates that the Patternmakers “are 
doing our part of the war job without 
fanfare.” 

“Our desire,” he said, “is to serve 
our nation.” 

Among the speakers at the Pattern- 
makers’ convention was William 
Green, who called for immediate ac- 
tion to bring about labor unity. The 
A. F. of L. stands ready to resume 
peace negotiations at any time or place, 
Mr. Green asserted. 


> The general executive board of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union, in session recently at At- 
lantic City, considered problems con- 
fronting the union, with particular ref- 
erence to the effect of priorities and 
price orders on employment in the in- 
dustry. 

President David Dubinsky presented 
a report depicting the remarkable 
growth of the organization during the 
last decade. He called upon the board 
to reaffirm the union’s support of 
President Roosevelt and the New Deal. 


> The fortieth annual convention of the 
Oregon State Federation of Labor was 
held recently at Marshfield. 

In an address to the assembled dele- 
gates, Paul E. Gurske, State Federa- 
tion president, declared : 

“Our success in war industry, and 
later when peace returns, will depend 
upon the degree of teamwork between 
labor and management. Such team- 
work proved its worth before the 
national emergency arose and is 
doubly proving it in time of war.” 


> President William Green of the A. F, 
of L. was one of the principal speakers 
at the convention of the International 
Jewelry Workers Union held recently 
in New York City. 

President Green, in his speech to the 
delegates, expressed keen disappoint- 
ment over the rejection by the C. I. 0, 
of the A. F. of L. offer to resume 
peace negotiations at once. Actual mer- 
ger of the two organizations is vital, 
he said, to promote the iriterests of 
American workers and to consolidate 
labor’s aid to the nation’s victory drive. 


>“Win the war and the peace to fol- 
low” was the stirring keynote of the 
forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Colorado State Federation of Labor, 
held recently at Colorado Springs. 
Wartime subjects of outstanding im- 
portance to organized labor were dis- 
cussed by the delegates. The conven- 
tion went on record in support of 
labor’s fighting back against the false 
attacks made under the guise of fur- 
thering the nation’s war effort. 


NEW UNIONS 


> Federal unions chartered in recent 
weeks: Powder and Chemical Work- 
ers, Bellaire, Ohio; Optical Workers, 
Columbus, Ohio; Office Employes, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Wholesale Nursery 
and. Retail Floral Workers, Pittsburgh; 
Chemical Workers, Rensselaer, N. Y.; 
Beet Sugar Refinery Employes, Gar- 
den City, Kan.; Insurance Agents, 
Philadelphia ; Office Employes, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Laboratory Workers, Pearl 
River, N. Y.; Grain Processors, Swan- 
ton, Vt.; Office Employes, Meriden, 
Conn.; Optical Workers, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Miners, Globe-Miami, Ariz.; 
Citrus Pickers and Packers, Escon- 
dido, Calif.; Chemical Employes, El 
Segundo, Calif.; Public Safety Service 
Employes, Douglas Dam, Jefferson 
City, Tenn.; Ordnancemen, Alexan- 
dria, Va.; Plastic Workers, Red Bank, 
N. J.; Insurance Agents, Sumter, 
S. C.; Editorial Workers, San Pedro, 
Calif.; Miners, Wawa, Ont.; Whole- 
sale Paint Salesmen, New York City; 
Iron Miners, Clifton, N. Y.; Federal 
Labor Union, Quebec, Que.; Federal 
Labor Union, Oglesby, Ill.; Federal 
Labor Union, Balboa, Canal Zone; 
Federal Labor Union, Honolulu, T. H.; 
Federal Labor Union, Des Plaines, IIl. ; 
Federal Labor Union, Fairbanks, La. ; 
Agricultural Research Workers, Cham- 
paign-Urbana, IIl.; Grain Processors, 
Champaign, IIl.; Cannery Workers, 
Scottsbluff, Nebr.; Motion Picture 
Office Employes, New York City. 
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Labor Is Doing a Job! 


(Continued from Page 15) 


his opinions with regard to himself or 
the conditions under which he labors. 
He must do as he is told. No questions 
are tolerated. He may discuss his 
grievances only with the barbaric tor- 
turer in the concentration camp or with 
the firing squad. 

And what is the fate of labor in 
lands conquered by fascism? It is a 
lot degraded to slavery. We’ve read 
much about slave labor in Europe since 
the outbreak of the war. It is no myth. 
It is a terrible fascist fact. If Adolf 
Hitler’s mighty armies, together with 
their Japanese and Italian associates, 
triumph over the United Nations, the 
working man will unquestionably suf- 
fer the hardest blows of their totali- 
tarian whips. For him there will be no 
redemption. All the good work accom- 
plished thus far by American labor will 
be lost, for the workers will be reduced 
to total, abject serfdom. 

Therefore, humanity appeals to the 
American worker. The full realization 
of our common fate in a Hitler world 
must move the men and women of 
labor to work even harder and bring 
the national production effort to its 
necessary and established goals. We 
of the Navy make this appeal with all 
earnestness. We cannot fulfill our 
fighting tasks to safeguard freedom for 
the human race unless labor helps us 
by its genius, its cooperative skill and 
its products. American labor and the 
American Navy are comrades in this 
tremendous modern crusade, and by 
their united strength, exerted without 
stint, will burn the fascist scourge of 
oppression and tyranny from the earth. 
We know what we must do. Let us 
effect the victory as quickly as we 
can. And then we shall proceed to 
rebuild the world on our common 
hopes. 

As to labor relations with its own 
employes in shore establishments and 
bases, the Navy is proud of a satisfac- 
tory record of many years’ standing. 
Whenever problems arose they were 
solved with this one thought in mind— 
the good of the nation is paramount 
and must always motivate the solution. 
Needless to say, this attitude, jointly 
held, has resulted in excellent coopera- 
tion between the Navy and its own 
workers. 

In industrial disputes between labor 
and private management, other qual- 
ified governmental agencies are em- 
powered to act, but at the same time 
the Navy is inevitably interested in 
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the course of these controversies and 
in their solution. 

The enlightened thinking that char- 
acterizes the Navy’s adoption of a 
broad labor policy constitutes, in es- 
sence, a desire to preserve the greatest 
freedom of organization compatible 
with the necessary discharge of its 
wartime responsibilities. Such is the 
only reasonable and fair attitude, as 
all men working and fighting for hu- 
manity’s free destiny will agree. 

In this world struggle organized 
labor and the Navy are successfully 
cooperating. Both forces of an embat- 
tled republic realize the importance of 
mutual irust and confidence today, and 


no more than the hard work of the 
one, combined with the fierce fighting 
of the other, can be asked of men whose 
liberty is at stake and either may be 
lost forever or increased abundantly 
for all time. 

Grateful for the good work, inspired 
by the cooperation of the American 
worker, the Navy sees in organized 
labor today the symbol of a working 
and fighting democracy at its best. 

Great blows must be struck for free- 
dom in the months that lie ahead. 
With American labor and its men and 
women of the mines, the mills and 
the shipyards standing behind our 
Navy with all their strength and all 
their skill, America cannot fail to 
achieve the great victory and give this 
earth back to human beings who, go- 
ing forward, united in brotherhood, 
will then make ours truly “the century 
of the common man.” 





NAVY PLANS EFFORT 
TO WIN GOODWILL 
OF THE WORKER 


In the more than two years since 
the United States launched a na- 
tional defense program, the War 
Department has turned in a prime 
job of labor relations. 

With fair-minded ' Undersecre- 
tary Robert P. Patterson showing 
the way, the War Department has 
constantly manifested an enlight- 
ened, friendly attitude toward la- 
bor. The workers and their or- 
ganizations have responded by co- 
operating with our modern Army 
in every possible way. The feeling 
between Army and labor has been 
most cordial. 

Unfortunately the Navy has 
been a different kind of critter. 
In the Navy interest in labor has 
been slight, with only a handful 
of Navy men displaying any grasp 
of the vital importance of har- 
monious labor relations. All too 
frequently mossbacked Navy offi- 
cials under Secretary Frank Knox 
(photo at right) have attempted to 
use crack-the-whip methods when 
dealing with labor. The Navy’s 
cavalier attitude toward unions and 
union workers has been resented 
and scored by labor people and 
liberal commentators. One of the 
most recent critics was Philip 
Pearl, A. F. of L. publicity direc- 
tor, who bluntly dubbed the Navy’s 
labor policies “stupid.” 

Now comes the welcome though 
too-long-deferred news that the 





Navy means to turn over a new 
leaf. Edwin A. Lahey, columnist 
for the Chicago Daily News and a 
friend of organized labor, has been 
appointed special assistant to As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy Bard 
and an Incentives Section has been 
set up, with the object of promot- 
ing teamwork between labor and 
the Navy. Rear Admiral Clark H. 
Woodward has been placed in 
charge of the Incentives Section, 
with Lieutenant Commander S. J. 
Singer serving as his aide. 

Labor is happy to hear of these 
developments, despite their lam- 
entable tardiness. The Navy will 
find the trade unions eager to 
establish a basis for friendly col- 
laboration. Such _ collaboration, 
labor knows, can be very helpful 
toward the winning of this war. 














A® INTENSELY serious wartime 

gathering of union men wrote a 
bit of labor history in the West last 
month. It was the seventh meeting of 
the Western Conference of Teamsters, 
composed of officers and delegates 
from local Teamster unions in eleven 
Western States. The conclave was 
held at Portland, Oregon. Three hun- 
dred participated. 

The war and the part that labor can 
* play in bringing victory to our country 
topped all other subjects. At the same 
time the purpose which six years ago 
inspired the formation of the Western 
Cofiference of Teamsters—the planning 
of organization work and the mobiliza- 
tion of labor’s strength to solve prob- 
lems in various localities—was not 
forgotten. 

Sir Walter Citrine, president of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions and head of the British Trades 
Union Congress, was the principal 
guest speaker. In a stirring address he 
called upon American labor to carry on 
at all costs to win the war. He said 
the outcome of the war would affect 
the course of civilization. 

William Short, former president of 
the Washington State Federation of 
Labor, spoke on labor’s part in the post- 
war world. He declared the closest co- 
operation between American and Brit- 
ish labor forces would be necessary to 
bring from the conflict a true democ- 
racy. 

John L. Rogers, director of the Di- 
vision of Motor Transport in the Office 
of Defense Transportation, painted a 
gloomy picture of the tire and truck 
situation. He predicted that many 
would go hungry in some sections of 
the country while crops rotted in the 
ground because of the lack of trans- 
portation facilities, unless truck oper- 
ators and drivers alike used all care to 
conserve equipment. He said there was 
a desperate need to teach the farmers, 
who have 1,500,000 trucks in their 
possession, to take better care of their 
machines. 

Every branch of the teaming move- 
ment was considered by the delegates. 
Organization problems facing the ware- 
housemen in some sections were gone 
over carefully and plans made to meet 
the wartime emergencies. Plans also 
were made to establish a permanent 
conference office for the purpose of 
correlating various activities and unit- 
ing the union strength where help may 
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be required. It was recommended that 
the unions affiliated with the confer- 
ence take immediate steps to solve the 
differences between the Teamsters and 
the Brewery Workers. 

At every turn and in every session 
the need for wartime cooperation for 
victory was stressed. Dave Beck, vice- 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and president of the 
conference, sounded the keynote at the 
opening of the gathering when he said: 

“We will do all things, we will make 
all sacrifices, even our very lives, to 
win this war. We will not surrender 
our democracy. We will take every 
avenue provided by city, state or fed- 
eral government for the settlement of 
disputes. We ask the employers to do 
the same. 

“We will grow in size and power, 
but we will be measured by the intelli- 
gence and patriotism we display in this 
hour of our country’s peril. 

“We will continue without the slight- 
est letup our efforts in behalf of all 
men and women who are receiving sub- 
standard wages. We will not shun 
disputes with selfish employers; we 
will be ready to meet each problem as 
it comes up. * * * 

“We will carry on. 
comes first.” 

The address of Sir Walter Citrine 
told of the strenuous efforts being made 


Our country 








Western Teamsters Mee 


by British labor to bring victory in the 
war. 

“There is no complaining in Eng- 
land,” Sir Walter said. “We know we 
have got to win or there will be no 
such thing as a labor union in this 
world. We are working, and fighting, 
to the end that when the time comes 
to make the peace we shall have a 
place at the table. 

“We want no more treaties that 
merely plant the seeds for another war 
in twenty years.” 

This year’s Western Conference of 
Teamsters was the most successful 
that has been held since the meetings 
were first called. 

The conference is a purely voluntary 
organization ; it has no authority over 
participating local unions. It is finan- 
ced by voluntary contributions from 
the locals. It does not adopt resolu- 
tions. It merely studies problems and 
makes plans. Its actions are in the 
form of recommendations to the vari- 
ous local unions. 

Yet, despite its wholly voluntary 
nature, it has accomplished much of 
value to the locals; it has been directly 
or indirectly responsible for a large 
part of the great increase in member- 
ship in the Teamster unions of the 
West. Today the conference repre- 


sents locals having a combined member- 
ship of nearly 150,000 workers. 





Jovial indeed are Sir Walter Citrine (center) and President Dave Beck 
of Western Conference of Teamsters. Army man seems interested 
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sacrificed themselves unstintingly 
in the fight against the enemy, and 
the Jewish workers’ underground 
movement carries on its activities 
in constant and close collabora- 
tion with the Polish workers. 

Mass executions (eighty-three 
thousand persons were killed in 
two years) and hundreds of thou- 
sands of people imprisoned or 
sent to concentration camps — 
such has been the Nazi policy. 
And yet, although most of the 
victims were held as hostages, the 
struggle continues. Nearly sev- 
enteen divisions of the Reichs- 
wehr and hundreds of thousands 
of various kinds of police have 
proved insufficient to stem the 
tide of underground resistance. 

In April, 1942, the Nazi auth- 
orities ordered that German civil- 
ians carry arms at all times and 
refrain from walking in the street 
or entering any place of enter- 
tainment unless accompanied by 
at least two or three fellow Ger- 
mans. 

This is the most recent sign of 
the effectiveness of the Polish 
“second front” as well as of the 
German recognition of what is in 
store for them in the near future. 

Many underground papers and 
pamphlets clearly define the aims 
of the struggle. Criticism of the 
past, experience at home and the 
experiences of other countries 
have given rise to the common 
conviction that this war must 
bring about profound changes in 
political, social and economic con- 
ditions. 

It is widely felt that planned 
economy and complete democ- 
racy in internal as well as in- 
ternational affairs will have to 
be introduced, since a return to 
economic anarchy or autarchy 
would merely lead to another 
war, and that the social and eco- 
nomic security of the wide masses 
of working people will have to be 
the central consideration in fu- 
ture governmental organization 
and in international life. 

The Poles have come to under- 
stand more and more clearly that 
national liberation must be ac- 
companied by social liberation, 
and that both can be attained 
only through the creation of a 
new international order. They 
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Polish Labor Fights On 


(Continued from Page 10) 





have thus accepted the program 
which was clearly formulated by 
the Polish labor movement long 
before this war. The secret 
pamphlet, “The Tribune of the 
People,” reveals this realization 
of international interdependence 
in the present struggle. It states: 

“The problem of Europe must 
be solved jointly by the people 
of Europe. It is impossible to 
restore Poland to independence 
if freedom is not at the same time 
restored in France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Belgium, Norway, Hol- 
land. * * * The overthrow of the 
powers of occupation cannot be 
accomplished unless it is the out- 
come of a general movement of 
revolt from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Carpathian Mountains.” 

One of the most important 
documents of underground Po- 
land, “The Manifesto to the Peo- 
ples of the World,” endorsed by 
over two thousand secret groups 
and signed by the “Leadership of the Or- 
ganized Working Masses of Poland,” calls 
for the creation of a Union of the Free 
Peoples of Europe. The world democra- 
tic system will have to make secure the 
rights and freedoms of the smaller na- 
tions, which have lost these freedoms 
since the days of Munich, as well as those 
of the great powers. 

That “there will be no room for a new 
balance of power, new strategic frontiers 
and new armaments in the new and fed- 
erated world” is the deep conviction of 
the Polish underground movement and 
the hope of the great majority of the Pol- 

























Worker explains things to Polish military 
attaché in Midwestern A. F. of L. factory 


ish people. They want a free and inde- 
pendent Poland, an equal member in the 
family of free peoples. 

In the struggle for a federation of free 
peoples of Europe and the world the 
Polish people are prepared, as they have 
amply proved, to make all the sacrifices 
necessary. 

In this struggle Poland is true to the 
old slogan of the Polish national and lib- 
eration movements—“For your freedom 
and ours!” 

Again, as of old, the Polish people, and 
especially Polish labor, repeat the words 
—‘Free people are brethren.” 


Workers’ Health in War 


(Continued from Page 14) 


been developed in a number of our im- 
portant industrial establishments and in 
the TVA. These plans provide not just 
cash indemnities, but actual medical serv- 
ices on a non-profit basis. Where such 
plans have been initiated by unions it has 
been possible to provide joint financing 
by labor and management under joint 
supervision without fear of discrimination 
or of abuse. 

There is an urgent need for the devel- 
opment of a unified national wartime 
health policy with full participation and 
cooperation of labor, management, the 
medical profession and the government. 
Production depends on materials and ma- 


chines, but above all on men. The health 
and strength of these men is the key to 
their productivity. This is the nation’s 
major war problem, and it should be met 
nationally. 

There must be unification and coordi- 
nation. Effective cooperation between 
the U. S. Department of Labor, the U. S. 
Public Health Service and the War Man- 
power Commission must be developed. 
Funds should be made available for a 
unified and vigorous program of action. 
This action is needed now. Unless this 
action is taken, unless safeguards are es- 
tablished, God save this embattled nation 
of ours from an epidemic! 


dl 





WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
concerned about in these days when our precious American way of life is in peril. 


Elmer Davis, war information chief— 
Whatever conflicts there have been in 
American politics 
in recent years 
have become irrele- 
vant now because 
we have got to win 
the war. In this 
fall’s Congressional 
elections the only 
issue ought to be 
which man, in each 
given district, is 
most likely to contribute to the win- 
ning of the war. There are people in 
the country who act as if what they 
will want is the election of men who 
will concentrate on beating Roosevelt. 
Well, you may not like Mr. Roosevelt, 
but if he loses the war we all lose 
it with him. Hitler has had a lot 
of help in all countries from people 
who thought they could concentrate on 
beating their domestic political ene- 
mies and then get rid of Hitler when 
they got around to it. But he has 
proved to be pretty hard to get rid of. 
It might be a little safer if we all got 
together to get rid of Hitler first. 


John P. Frey, president, Metal Trades 
Department—Some of labor’s estab- 
lished agencies are 
being dismembered. 
One illustration is 
the Labor Depart- 
ment. It has re- 
cently been practi- 
cally dismembered, 
and agencies to 
which labor was ac- 
customed to go are 
now under the ju- 
risdiction of somebody else. Labor has 
a right to be a little disturbed because 
its agencies have been supplanted and 
its accustomed contacts have been re- 
placed by new ones. The extent to 
which labor will have its confidence 
restored will depend very largely upon 
which of these newly established agen- 
cies will send for labor to find out what 
they can do to be of service to labor, 
and upon whether these new agencies 
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will look upon the representatives of 
labor as a definite official part of those 
agencies now set up for the purpose of 
utilizing every energy the American 
people have. Labor, regardless of the 
recognition it is to receive in the ma- 
chinery set up to carry on production, 
is going to contribute its full share. It 
is, and will be, patriotically loyal. That 
is the attitude of labor. That is uni- 
versal. But something more is going 
to be required than that attitude, and 
that is the building up of conditions 
upon which confidence is based. 


Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., United 
States Senator from Wisconsin—The 

oldest bottleneck of 

the war production 

program —alumi- 

num—is still plagu- 

ing the aircraft and 

other war indus- 

tries. Glenn L. 

Martin told the 

press recently that 

his production of 

bombers was 20 per 
cent below capacity because he cannot 
get all the aluminum he requires. A 
thoroughgoing analysis of current con- 
ditions is needed, and a basic, construc- 
tive reorganization of the govern- 
mental machinery for administering 
the aluminum program. The alumi- 
num bottleneck is neither an act of 
God nor an inevitable disaster. It is 
largely a corporation-made catastrophe, 
born of monopoly. The aluminum sit- 
uation is worse than that in any other 
basic war industry. First, only one 
corporation, the Aluminum Company 
of America, is experienced in the pro- 
duction of aluminum, and that same 
company dominates the most strategic 
fabricating branches of the industry. 
Second, its available facilities were be- 
ing used at capacity even before the de- 
fense program got under way two years 
ago. Both conditions are directly at- 
tributable to Alcoa’s historic policy of 
keeping the industry unto itself. Alcoa 
has failed miserably in its promises to 
the government to meet the require- 


ments of the aluminum program. It 
appears to have made. these promises 
recklessly in order to dissuade the goy- 
ernment from creating independent 
sources of aluminum. But for the pol- 
icy of Alcoa the aluminum crisis woul@ 
be far less serious and much easier to 
conquer than is actually the case today, 


A. J. Higgins, Louisiana shipbuilder— 
The spirit of our thousands of work- 
men is simply 
grand. They are 
working with all 
their skill and all 
their strength for 
just one thing, the 
only thing that is 
important today— 
production. We 
operate under a 
union agreement 
with the various crafts of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and our com- 
pany’s relations with the unions are 
most harmonious. Without coopera- 
tion between the management and the 
unions it would have been impossible 
to build ships in record-breaking time 
as we have done. The A. F. of L. 
unions have made an important con- 
tribution — first, by supplying us with 
skilled craftsmen; second, by working 
without interruption and working 
hard; third, by offering suggestions 
for increasing our efficiency. In peace- 
time we may have our differences. But 
there is no time for that today.. We 
are all Americans and we have got to 
win this war or we lose everything. 


William T. Schulte, United States 
Representative from Indiana—Dis- 
count our brave 
and hard-fighting 
allies. Discount the 
people looking to 
us for deliverance 
and the contribu- 
tions which they 
may make. Dis- 
count even our own 
fighting men—than 
whom there are 
none more able and more courageous. 
Discount all these, and the factor of 
American labor in this war remains the 
dominant force for victory. This has 
been termed a war of production; no 
mightier army of production ever ex- 
isted than American labor. Deranged 
autocrats, fresh from the subjugation 
of their own laboring men, will learn 
to their cost that they have committed 
the supreme folly in challenging that 
mightiest army. Any man or any 
group of men challenging American 
labor to combat in the production line 
asks for death and destruction. 


Amtrtanst 





